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Modern Philosophy of Nature’ and ‘Rationalism and Empiricism’. 
In brief: we must accept the findings of science, even if they conflict 
with our a priori notions, and even if we cannot construct a logical 
validation of inductive knowledge at all; the way of progress in 
human thought is not through introspection and attempts to cere- 
brate systems, but through the clarification of the meanings and 
implications of empirical thought.”—The New Statesman. 
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A readable introduction to moral philosophy, setting forth the 
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which they are not judgments at all, and the non-naturalist, by which 
they ascribe characteristics of a non-empirical kind. 
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In 1931 Kurt Gédel published a revolutionary paper—one that 

challenged certain basic assumptions underlying much traditional 

research in mathematics and logic. Today his exploration of terra 

incognita has been recognised as one of the major contributions to 

modern scientific thought. Here is the first effort to present a readable 

explanation to both scholars and non-specialists of the main ideas, 
the broad implications of Gédel’s Proof. 
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by Thomas Langan 28s. 


The author shows that Heidegger answers the question ‘What is 
Being?’ on as fundamental a level as it can be answered. Truly 
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rare. Heidegger’s philosophy is here shown to be just such an event, 
of the greatest importance to the future of Western civilisation. 
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THE PRESENT 
WORLD PREDICAMENT 
By 
THE REV. JOHN McLACHLAN 


M.A., D.PHIL. 


At an eatlier period of world-crisis William Wordsworth sang: 


“Milton! Thou should’st be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee.” 


Perhaps a more televant variant on that might be: 


“Tom Paine! Thou should’st be living at this hour: 
Mankind hath need of thee.” 


Paine was a radical humanitarian whose remarkable gift for pre- 
science has been noted more than once. It was his triumph to undet- 
stand the three great tevolutions of his age befote they happened: 
the American, the French, and the English Constitutional Expetiment. 
It fell to him to build a bridge of common idealism across the Atlantic 
and the English Channel. Above all, he kept his sensitivity and sym- 
pathy for human beings lively and fresh and was in fact the kind of 
world-citizen whom our present age sotely needs. | 

The stuff of which Paine was made is illustrated by his gteat saying, 
“It is wrong to say God made rich and poor; He made only male and 
female; siak He gave them the earth for their inheritance.” His 
sttength (as Michael Foot put it in a recent appreciation) was “that 
he saw with shining clarity the forces changing the world. History 
offets few examples of such confident and breath-taking foresight.” 
It is a pity that Paine’s shtewdness and petcipience cannot find their 
counterpart to-day amongst the leaders of thought and action. For 
a widely-prevalent need is that men should see “the forces changing 
the world” and take account of them like Paine, so that their tes- 
ponses may be realistic, sensitive and morally adequate. 

One of the featutes of out time that is becoming clear to most 
people is the decline of the West. Spenglet’s title for his now tather 
ageing jeremiad will serve as a pottmanteau phtase for what is meant. 

Despite the wonders of modern science and technology and the 
tapidly-rising standard of living in the West, recent yeats have seen, 
and maybe the neat futute will also witness in accelerating motion, 
a decline in Western ptestige and powet. You may break through the 
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sound-batriet; you may split the atom; you may evolve the electron 
microscope, the electronic computer, and the radio-telescope; you 
may raise automation to the xth degree and perform the most delicate 
operations on the heart and brain, but such achievements will not 
atrest the decline of Westetn civilization one moment, unless they are 
accompanied by a moral and spiritual renaissance. 

Two world wars and the great depression between them have 
lowered Western moral prestige and influence and disillusioned both 
Asiatics and Africans respecting Western moral superiority. Even 
our boasted technical skill and achievement has taken more than one 
knock in recent years: first at the hands of the Japanese during the 
wart in and around Malaya, secondly, in the Korean conflict when the 
Chinese army took the field, and thirdly, when what had been suspec- 
ted by a few became common knowledge, namely, that Russian 
scientists and technicians were not a whit behind those of the West in 
theit ability to develop nuclear devices. The spuinik, in effect, was the 
warning signal that the West had no longet a monopoly of what in the 
peculiat jargon of the day is called “technological know-how.” 

If morally and technically Western civilization has sunk in the 
esteem of millions of the world’s inhabitants, what is the position of 
Christianity, which hitherto, as a spiritual force, has been part and 
_. of that civilization, in many respects its inspiration and driving 

orcet 

Latoutette’s History of the Expansion of Christianity was completed 
in 1945. In some tespects it marks the end of an epoch. The optimism 
of those who, like Latourette, look forward to a further petiod of 
expansion on the part of Christianity seems to be lacking in substance. 
What we ate witnessing today is tather a revival of the cultute- 
patterns and religions of the East than the continuing onward march 
of Christian missions. In the old colonial areas, in North Africa, in 
the Middle East, in India and Asia generally, new nations are springing 
up and taking a pride in their ancient traditions. The ratio of Chtist- 
ians to non-Christians is declining. For example, the Christian 

opulation of India is only three per cent of the total and in Japan it is 
ess than one - cent. If anything, the current of spiritual forces is in 
the revetse direction to that which has been customary hitherto. 
Islam, Buddhism, and such forms of Hinduism as the Vedanta and 
Ramakrishna missions ate actually moving into the West and gaining 
convetts, whilst some Westerners with a universalistic turn of mind 
find in Baha’ism (of Persian extraction) a more satisfying faith than 
Christianity. | d 

Moteover, Toynbee has made the significant point that “the 
Western civilization that is now unifying the World . . . is a post- 
Christian or ex-Christian civilization . . . The surviving features of the 
Christian way of life are now . . . no longer our civilization’s distinctive 
features: In the eyes of the non-Western majority of the human race, 
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the distinctive feature of our Western civilization is its technology.” 
We may think the sacredness of the civil tights of the individual is its 
outstanding characteristic, but this is not what appeals to the non- 
Westernet. He aims at taking as much as possible of our technology 
and as little as possible of anything else. This is a sobering thought 
and surely a blow to Christian pride. Yet we shall not understand our 
present predicament rightly until we accept the fact that today Western 
civilization is secularized and not integral. We are living in the world’s 
great Technological Era. Christianity is no longer, as it was once, a 
prevailing force. Other faiths, other ideologies claim the allegiance 
of men. 

The two twentieth-century ideologies that Toynbee regards as a 
revival or resutgence of an old and bad religion are Nationalism and 
Communism: man’s worship of himself in the plural in the shape of 
collective human power. Nationalism is the apotheosis of human 
power within certain geographical limits. Communism is the deifica- 
tion of human power on a world-wide scale. In both the worst features 
of the older religions ate exemplified and amplified. In both fana- 
ticism and intolerance ate tife. When these ate fortified by the new 
and terrible weapons that science has placed at our command, their 
capacity for evil is multiplied beyond measure. 

The fanaticism and intolerance ate, however, not all on the one 
side. Thete ate fanatical Westerners and intolerant “Christians”. 
You have only to live in Ireland to discover that fact. To a great 
extent, Nationalism is a virus through the whole of Western society. 
In any patt of the Western world today one is likely to be faced with 
the spectacle of the local national flag being carried into a Christian 
church, ot possibly one may see the Cross and a national flag hanging 
side by side within a chutch or cathedral. It does not seem to occur 
to men that these ate really itreconcilable symbols, representing two 
tival religions. But this is a measure of the mental confusion and 
immatatity of mind from which tragedy is manufactured. 

The problem of resurgent Nationalism and the spread of what may 
be termed Communist Imperialism ate, however, symptoms of a 
mote deep-seated and fundamental contemporary dis-ease. Men turn 
to authoritarian régimes and surrender their liberty of thought and 
action chiefly when they feel their own incapacity to meet a situation, 
and collectivism in one form or another i to promise new 
strength and a way out of a moral and political impasse. At the same 
time, other contributory factors impel men towards totalitarianism. 

Aldous Huxley in a striking address published in the “UNESCO 
Courier” for October, 1958, stated that the two most formidable 
enemies of liberty at the present time were (i) the increasing pressute 
of population upon resources and (ii) the waging, threat of, and 
preparation for, total war. It is well to remember that about three 
quarters of the 2,500,000,000 people in the world have not enough to 
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eat. Furthermore, if the present rate of increase continues to the end 
of the century, the total population of the world will be doubled in 
A.D. 2000. (Incidentally, the present rate of increase is mote than 
5,500 individuals per hour or 50 millions each year. Next year it will 
be more.) “Because of the mounting pressure of population”, writes 
Huxley, “the twentieth century has become the golden age of cen- 
tralized government and dictatorship, and has witnessed the wholesale 
revival of slavery, which has been imposed upon political heretics, 
conquered populations and prisoners of wat”. Two great wats have 
already destroyed many lives and much wealth and considerably 
curtailed men’s liberties; whilst fear of, and preparation for, another 
total wat is resulting in an ever-increasing concentration of political 
and economic power. Such concentration of power, bad at any time, 
is today fraught with most serious danger to humanity. The doctrine 
of State soveteignty remains in no way diminished, and governments 
ate still capable of acting unilaterally and flouting the slowly emerging 
concept of world-citizenship. The “powers that be” may have no 
desire for war, but they are reluctant to forgo preparations for it 
because these justify the retention of their control; they provide an 
excuse for regimentation and conscription. The economies of whole 
communities are geared to a preparation-for-war-effort, and the risk 
of initiating a reduction of armaments seems too great. Hence the 
“double-talk”; hence the lip-service to ideals of international co- 
operation and the total failute to put a stop to the testing and manu- 
facture of nuclear devices. 

But governments can only continue to act in this way as long as 
public opinion permits. When public opinion is aware of the process 
of deterioration and drifting to which it is committed, when it attains 
to some degree of political maturity, a change of foreign policy 
inevitably results. 

It would be interesting to see what would happen in our own 
countty if people were really aware of the kind of world for which 
NATO and the so-called “freedom-loving democracies” are supposed 
to stand. Actually, there are 71 countries outside the Iron Curtain 
which we erroneously refer to as “the free wo1ld”. Of these 71, 49 
ate dictatorships or close cligarchies. Most of the remaining 22 have 
some claim to the adjective “‘free” as regards their political govern- 
ments, but the economic government of several of them is oligarchic 
and a small percentage of the nation is living off the backs of the 
other ninety-nine per cent. 

How then, we may ask, is the ordinary man to realize the kind of 
wotld in which he is living? Are his sources of information accurate 
ot adequate? And finally, can the enlightened and informed indi- 
vidual influence the course of world events? 

It was to the important problem of mass-communications that last 


yeat’s Essex Hall Lecturer! addressed himself. He showed fairly 
1 C. O, Rhodes, Mass Communications and the Spirit of Man. London: Lindsey Press. 
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conclusively that the new institutions of public entertainment and 
culture, the million-circulation dailies, sound radio, and television 
tend, as a rule, to create a mass-man. The individual of independent 
mind gets steadily obliterated and minority opinion is ignored. Yet 
though these powerful new agencies of mass-communications may 
confuse or even debase and depersonalize our modern populations if 
their policy is not wisely guided, it seems certain that they will con- 
stitute, for good ot ill, the primary means for ethical adjustment and 
social integration in the years ahead. Mass-communications have 
come to stay. The problem is how to transform their underlying aims 
and purposes and use them so that community and liberty and 
petsonality and religion are made living and significant terms. Press, 
radio and television need to be serviced and run by men and women 
who believe in true community and have faith in liberty and the values 
of personality. The task is assigned by many to education. “Educa- 
tion for freedom and citizenship” has been a popular slogan for many 
yeats. But education itself is, in many countries, certainly in our own, 
in the melting-pot. The demands of science and technology have 
tesulted in an expansion of technical education on a scale never con- 
templated before. Men look askance at the old humanist disciplines. 
Certain venerable institutions toy with the idea of banishing Latin 
to the limbo of forgotten things, and some actually have kicked that 
valuable and brain-sharpening subject of study into the dustbin. 
Thete is, in truth, a real danger that in our haste to keep up-to-date 
in the technical field we shall saw off the branch upon which Western 
civilisation is sitting. 

Pressure for specialist technical education may operate to the 
detriment of general education. In that case, the value of the great 
technological expansion itself would be undermined, since the wise 
use of technical knowledge and resources depends ultimately on the 
quality of people. Thus education without a sure and certain hold upon 
the end at which it is aiming is like the archer in the song who shot 
his arrow into the air—“‘it fell to earth” he knew not where. 

So we ate driven back to the teleological question—raised at an 
eatlier date by that rara avis a Hebrew philosopher, who for long 
considered the Universe about him, peering this way and that, and 
then let his gaze fall on a curious creature, who contrived to stand on 
two legs and behaved at times as though he were lord of creation: 
“What is man, that thou art mindful of him?” In man himself, in 
Emerson’s “God in ruins”, we find the deep root of the crisis of our 
time. 

When we ask what the real world-predicament is, we are bound 
to return to one thing, and one thing only. This is the spiritual 
predicament, the human lack of a spiritual pattern for life, of an 
assurance piercing deep down into the consciousness of man and 
fending off the sense of. futility and meaninglessness, from which so 
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many of the human race seem to be suffering. 

Dr. Vidler, in his Essays in Liberality, has stated that “the present 
need is a profound revolutionary rediscovery of theological truth”, 
and he adds that this “‘is likely to be very unrefined in its first mani- 
festation.” He does not think that in this respect we can expect much 
from the liberal wing of Christianity. He quotes P. T. Forsyth as 
saying that liberals are “‘not usually pioneers of the propagation of the 
gospel.” In short, he is of opinion that something more than sweet 
reasonableness is required to bring about a renewal of Christianity 
and of civilization. Yet, as a matter of history, great changes are often 
made by a pioneering minority. The great mistake is to imagine that 
the renewal of the human spirit means the renovation or revamping 
of Christianity in any of its previous fotms. 

Of course the crisis of our age is moral and spiritual. It springs out 
of the failure of man to adjust himself to changing circumstances, to 
life and the world as it is. Deep down, it would seem there is an in- 
satiable and romantic longing to cling to things as they are or to a 
visionaty past described as “the good old days”. It is this innate 
conservatism, valid in certain contexts, which now becomes a menace 
to human existence. Political and moral immaturity are preventing 
a more rapid advance towards an effective world-government and 
towatds the cure of world hunger and illiteracy. States are, as yet, 
unwilling to renounce what Dr. Ginsberg has called “the individualist 
ptinciple in international law and morals,” and so ate not prepared to 
negotiate an international order on a federal basis or to cooperate on 
really long-term plans for raising the living standards of backward 
peoples. The techniques for both ate available, but the ethical will 
is not. Moral complacency and ignorance are important factors 
impeding progress in these directions, as well as what Barbara Ward 
has termed “one of the most obstinate prejudices of the Western 
mind, the deep feeling that there are no moral obligations that extend 
beyond our own frontiers.” 

The moral and spiritual anarchy of our age is probably due to 
opinion being muddled and misled, to the continuing acceptance of 
archaic conceptions such as the idea that religion has nothing to do 
with politics. A vast task of intellectual clarification is needed in the 
sphere of morals. Moreover, very often the official bodies entrusted 
with religious and moral education ate committed to out-of-date 
notions. The Christian churches, which provide the main source of 
instruction through broadcasting and religious teaching in the 
Schools, have an inveterate tendency to hark back to the past and to 
attribute the evils of out time to man’s excessive reliance on his own 
powers and on reason. With certain exceptions, Christian teaching 
today is not forcefully and realistically related to man’s actual con- 
dition. It is irrelevant to many of the situations and problems that 
confront both individuals and societies, and is not equal to the 
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demands now being made upon it in the fields of science and politics. 

Not less serious, and ee most disturbing of all the factors 
underlying the contemporary breakdown in morals, has been “the 
betrayal of the intellectuals”, the estrangement between those who 
should have been the guides of opinion and the masses, the with- 
drawal from society into a world of private dreams and values of 
many of the cleverest writers and artists of our time. Neither philoso- 
phy, science, nor literature has been the source of creative moral 
leadership. Possibly the blight of specialization has settled on such 
disciplines, and assuredly there have been few from academic folds 
who ventured forth into the dusty arena of the world to change the 
climate of opinion and kring new light into the moral darkness of the 
land. 

In his book, The Crisis of the University, Sit Walter Moberly has 
described the university today as the “chaotic university”, because of 
what he regards as the breakdown of any agreement on what Newman 
called “the idea of a university”. He believes that it is a great mis- 
fortune that the universities no longer produce a body of men “who 
share a sense of civilized values”, and he feels that somehow an agree- 
ment on basic values must be created. 

Of coutse the universities, in this respect, only reflect the disorien- 
tation of society in general. We live in an age in which the traditional 
Christian consensus has largely passed away and no new synthesis 
of knowledge and experience has yet been formulated. Some educa- 
tionalists have, to be sure, realized the fundamental nature of the 
crisis and striven to create in the universities courses of study which 
would help to break down the tendency towards narrow specialization. 
The sociologist, Karl Mannheim, urged the need for a ‘core curticu- 
lum’ for all students; and Lord Lindsay was responsible for the shaping 
of the four-year course at Keele (University College of North Staftord- 
shire) which includes a first year of “Foundation Studies”, part 
scientific, part humanistic. In Cambridge, too, a General Honours 
course has been set up, and for some time there and in London such 
bridge-subjects as the History of Science and Social Anthropology 
have been taught with good effect. 

A major task of the universities, one would suppose, is to contribute 
to a new moral consensus, without which science and technology may 
well be put to evil uses. At least, they may be expected to concern 
themselves to some extent with the problem of unity and integration 
of human thought and behaviour. 

Hitherto, the Churches have claimed to "gener spiritual unity 
in the sense of integrating man into his whole environment, natural, 
social and spiritual. But now this task would seem to be almost 
beyond them. The establishment of unity today in our pluralistic 
society requires the co-operation of a far larger number of agencies— 
the schools, the universities, the writers and artists, the new media 
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of mass-communications. At present no body or group of persons 
and institutions performs adequately the indispensable integrating 
role, the role which Bernard Shaw described as that of concern for 
the fundamental conditions, political and economic as well as cultural, 
that make for a good society. 

Hence the need for a pioneering minority, intent on the renewal 
of life, not by way of re-organization, but by way of a spiritual move- 
ment that will give men new faith and confidence in life and the future 
of mankind. 

Possibly one may find the germ of such a pressure-group amongst 
the humanists and radical Christian groups. They, at any rate, are 
seeking for a basic moral consensus to which men of different race 
and creed can attach themselves and feel a growing sense of one-ness 
and direction. The “lions in the way” ate the defeatism and paralysis 
of will and faith amongst those who should be leading mankind away 
from mutual destruction and establishing a common social purpose 
that is world-wide and cuts across the artificial frontiers that men have 
erected. 

In Britain there may be moral complacency, official timidity, and, 
to a certain extent, domination by commercial interests; but all these 
stood squarely in the way of the abolition of Slavery in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. They were overcome by a determined 
and dedicated minority. 

The moral and spiritual renaissance that must come will surely be 
the work, in the first place, of a determined, persevering and dedicated 
minority who value humanity above nationality and who are set, 
not upon Utopia, but upon changing this present world. “If civiliza- 
tion is to survive,” wrote Franklin D. Roosevelt the night before he 
died, “‘we must cultivate the science of human relationships . . ., the 
abilities of all peoples, of all kinds, to live together and work together, 
in the same world at peace.” 

To initiate or take part in some kind of co-operative adventure with 
this aim in view is to live creatively today. It is to face up to the chief 
human failing of our age, which is basically a refusal to share this 
world fairly and considerately with the other human beings who 


inhabit it. 





AUTHORITY, 
RELIGION AND LAW 
By 
LEON ROTH 


M.A., D.PHIL., F.B.A. 


THE recent Cambridge production of the Axtigone has given occasion 
to ponder again Antigone’s spirited declaration on the Unwritten 
Laws. King Creon, on political grounds, had forbidden the burial of 
Polyneices. Antigone, on religious grounds, had defied him; and she 
justified herself by distinguishing between the changing regulations 
of a human ruler and the eternal laws of heaven. Creon says to her: 
“Knewest thou the edict that forbade this deed?”, and the dialogue 
proceeds: 


Antig: I knew it. Why, how else? for it was public. 
Creon: And such laws thou couldst dare to overstep? 
Antig: Yes; for it was not Zeus that published them... 
I did not deem your edicts of such force 
That a mere mortal could o’ erride the Gods’ 
Unwritten, never-failing ordinances. 
For these live not today nor yesterday, 
But always: none knows when they first came forth. 
(trans. R. C. Trevelyan) 


That is all we hear, the bare affirmation of the difference in kind 
between ad hoc regulation and Law; but the action of the play proceeds 
to show that it-is the eternal law of heaven, not the fiat of the ruler, 
which prevails. The play is called by the name of Antigone but its 
central figure is not Antigone. It is the bearer of political power, the 
king; and the play demonstrates the breakdown, in the person of 
Creon, of the | com point of view. Political authority is essentially 
temporary and relative, a device to meet the changing circumstance 
of ever-shifting power. It is myth, not truth. When it claims to be 
absolute, it is doomed. It nullifies itself and engenders its own 
destruction. 


ns 
~ 


There is a very similar, yet very different, story in the Bible. King 
David lusted after Bathsheba and contrived to have her husband 


1 The substance of this article was given as a talk on the B\B.C. Third Programme on 25th 
March, 1959 
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killed. But the thing David had done, we are told, displeased God, 
and God sent a prophet to David, and the prophet told the king about 
a tich man and a poor man, and how the rich man took the poor man’s 
one ewe lamb, and David’s anger was greatly kindled against the man 
and he cried: “As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this is 
worthy to die; and he shall restore the lamb fourfold because he did 
this thing and because he had no pity”; and Nathan said to David: 
“Thou att the man. Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel: Thou hast 
smitten Uriah the Hittite with the sword. Now thetefore the sword 
shall never depart from thine house.” 

It is a deathless story, and a breathless one. It has none of the calm 
dignity of the Greek. And it presents a clearer case of bate-faced 
tyranny. Apart from his sordid passion, David had no excuse fot his 
conduct. Creon cettainly had. Polyneices was an enemy and had 
fought against the state. The state had every appatent tight to outlaw 
him and deny him burial. Uriah the Hittite was a heto. He had fought 
for the state and had fallen in its defence. The only thing one can say 
for David is that he wasted no time in trying to excuse himself. 
Creon comes on the stage already primed with a political theory. Life 
and happiness, he says, depend upon the existence of a stable com- 
munity; any action performed for the stability of the community is 

hetefore justified. The safety of the community is the highest law, 

d no one can assess it better than the man in charge, and so power 

d right ate identical. David did not descend to such sophisttries. 
The two cases present the same conflict, the conflict between the will 
of the ruler on the one side and right and God’s law on the other. 
Creon adopts a myth to cover the conflict up. David withdraws his 
side of it, the ruler’s will, and submits to law. 

And thete is a further and no less important point. Law is seen as 
harnessed to particularity. General exhortations to do good ate of 
little use. We need to know what good to do; and we need to recog- 
nize that it is we who have to do it, and have to do it whether we like 
it or not. Law and its authority are not an abstraction. It is for here 
and now, for the particular situation in which we ourselves stand and 
act. We talk too easily about ‘the mortal law’. Is there a moral /aw, ot 
ate thete not, rather, moral 2ws? And moral laws have their meaning 
only with reference to individuals and concrete and specific acts. 
It is to bring this home that the prophet was sent. De te fabula. 
“Thou att the man.” 


3 


The prophet was sent. He is only a messenger. His authority is that 
of his master. For philosophy (and patticularly political philosophy), 
authority is a problem. For teligion, it is a fact. It is worth while to 
considet the Biblical presentation of that fact and to weigh its implica- 


tions. 
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Much current opinion will have it that religion has nothing to do 
with authority. Religion, it holds, is primarily a matter of feeling. 
It is ‘communion’, the coming together of the ‘I’ and the ‘thou’. It is 
personal, the joining of spirit with spirit. 

This account of the nature of religion has had a wide appeal. But 
if we confront it with the Hebrew Scriptures, we shall see that it is 
unsatisfactory. The Hebrew Scriptures are full of an ‘T’; but the ‘I’ 
is not human: it is God. And they ate full, too, of a ‘thou’. But the 
‘thou’, we men, are far from being on an equality with the ‘’ which 
is God. God for the Hebrew Scriptutes is not just spirit communing 
with, or being communed with by, other spitits. He is spitit’s creator. 
In a temarkable phrase found twice in the Pentateuch, he is “God of 
the spirits of all flesh”. He is not man’s fellow. He is man’s maker. 

As man’s maket he calls man to account. He asks man questions, 
breaks into man’s life; expects every man to do his duty. The pro- 
phetic sentence is clear-cut: God hath /o/d thee, O man, what is good; 
God requireth of thee to do justice and to act kindly. Here is no 
dialogue, no debate, no consultation. God ‘o/d us what is good and 
we must do it; God requires of us to act justly and to love kindness. 
Cruelty and injustice ate not bad form or bad for the liver or bad for 
society; they ate in themselves wrong. There is here no communion 
of spitit with spirit but a claim, a demand, a command. When God asks 
Job: “Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?” 
the question is not a prelude to a friendly téte-a-téte. It is the setting 
fot a declaration of authority based on the only ground for authority 
that there is. 

Authority (this is not a pun) derives from authorship, and Biblical 
teligion affirms that the world has an author. The world did not just 
gtow; it was made. Its maker is wise, since as maker he knows the 
facts. He is good: he cares for the souls which he made. And he 

manifests himself in moral directions. He told us, for example, what 
is good. He expects us—expects us—to act justly and to love kindness. 

This has always seemed to be remarkable. Other gods—the gods 
of other religions—never did that. They were always busied with 
personal matters, or they confined themselves to generalities. Only 
the God of the Hebrew Bible pronounced the Ten Commandments 
and promulgated the Law of Holiness, that is, laid down not only 
general advice to do good but specified what good we should do: 
‘Thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather the 
fallen fruit of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and the 
stranger: I am the Lord thy God . . . The wages of a hired servant shall 
not abide with thee all night until the morning. Thou shalt not curse 

the deaf nor put a stumbling-block before the blind, but thou shalt 
fear thy God: I am the Lord . . . Thou shalt not take up a false report 
... Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil . . . If thou meet thine 
enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to 
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him again ... Just balances, just weights shall ye have: I am the Lord 
yout God...” The Creator turns out to be not only “great and 
terrible’—that is, powerful and awe-inspiring (numinous, as we say 
today). He is a practical moralist, laying down rules for our conduct. 

God dominates the Hebrew Scriptures, and one of his favourite 
phrases seems to be Get out. He projected the whole Judeo-Christian 
tradition into human life by saying to Abraham: “Get thee out of thy 
country and thy father’s house”; and he continued it by ‘getting’ 
Abraham’s descendants ‘out’ of the land of Egypt, ‘out’ of the house 
of bondage. He says to Moses: ‘Go.’ He says to Elijah: ‘Go’. He says 
to Amos and Isaiah: ‘Go’. The only variant is the awesome summons 
to Ezekiel: “Stand up on thy feet and I will speak with thee.” 

There is another passage in the Hebrew Scriptures in which God 
says this to a man. It introduces the chapters in which God answers 
Job out of the whirlwind. Job seems to have thought that with his 
questions he could stump God. God’s reply is to show Job that the 
questions man can ask of God ate as nothing compared with the 
questions God can ask of himself. God has no need to apologize. 
His purposes ate wider than man. Where was man when God laid 
the foundations of the earth? And God proceeds to bring before Joba 
panorama of the vast creation in which man himself holds so small a 

lace. 

2 The instructive thing is that Job is satisfied. He “laid his hand upon 
his mouth”: “TI had heard of thee before but by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth thee.” What had been brought before Job wete 
the wonders of the creation; but what Job saw was the wonder, the 
unique wonder, of the creator. He says: “Mine eye seeth shee.” He 
does not say: “Mine eye seeth Behemoth and Leviathan”. He had an 
immediate apprehension of the one source of all in which power, 
authority, goodness and wisdom, meet together. 


5 


The difficulties in the idea of creation ate notorious. They arise from 
our human inability to distinguish creation from manufacture. But 
creation is certainly not manufacture; and the wotd is used in our 
fumbling human language in order to express, in however halting a 
way, the difference in kind between the self-dependent and the 
dependent. The self-dependent—God—does not need to be pushed 
into existence, since he is always and already there; the dependent— 
the world and man—if not pushed into existence, would not be thete 
at all. This is the ultimate seat and sectet of religion, the difference 
in kind between the I AM and the mete ‘is’. It is a secret of which 
perhaps, in our human experience, only the analogy of the arts can 
give us a distant glimpse. As Samuel Alexander (and mote recently 
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Dorothy Sayers) taught us, some slight inkling of the nature of cosmic 
creation can be taught in the facts of human creation. 

The same is true of the effect of creation upon us. Any genuine 
creation seems to hit us from without. It summons us, demands out 
attention. And so too even fort the artist. What he is creating seems 
to possess an energy of its own. The spectator or audience feels the 
compulsion in the work of art. The artist feels the compulsion within 
himself. But it is compulsion. It is what in religion the prophets 
recognize as a ‘burden’. As the Gentile prophet Balaam says in the 
Bible: “Have I any power to speak anything? The word that God 
putteth in my mouth, that do I speak.” 

The analogy with the arts does not of course demonstrate the fact 
of divine creation or the existence of a divine creator. It only guides 
the mind to sympathy with the affirmation from which the whole 
Bible stems: “In the beginning God created.” 


6 


The Hebrew Scriptures attest an experience; but it is the experience 
of the transcendental, a transcendental which manifests itself in Jaw. 
Law is the control of feeling. It is not so much, as Aristotle called it, 
mind without passion as mind én control of passion. 

Passion is the experience of the immanent, and its characteristic 
manifestation is myth. In its place myth has much to give. It is an 
enrichment of life. It provides release to feeling. It is one source of 
plastic and literary art. But it must be known for what it is, myth, 
not taken for what it is not, truth. When we take it for what it is not, 
we sutrendet ourselves to the fraudulent and the sham; we ate in the 
gtip of outwatd seeming. 

In religious language, myth is an idol. Idols are manufactured 
objects of worship, and the Bible mocks at the men who bow down to 
the work of their own hands. Yet graven images are not the only 
idols. They are only the more obvious ones. And they are today not 
the most dangerous. The dangerous idols are those we make of words, 
phrases like ‘the state’, ‘race’, ‘way of life’, ‘progress’, ‘democracy’. 
We fall down and worship them, and, like Creon in the Greek play, 
ate in the end broken by them. “They that make them become like 
them,” empty, hollow, unreal. 


7 


It is the mark of our semi-literate civilization that it has strengthened 
the power of myth and created a new idolatry. In the business world 
myth appears as high-pressure advertising, in the political world as 
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slogans and propaganda; and as an expert in the new sham name given 
to these pseudo-sciences is reported as saying recently: “A community 
in which ‘public relations’ assume increasing importance is itself on 
the downgrade.” The more myth is accepted as truth, the lower and 
more degraded is the society which accepts it. 

But there are hopeful signs of a new sanity too. Our world is full 
of strife, but whatever the occasion may be, the root issue is every- 
where the same. It is the issue between Antigone and Creon, between 
Nathan the prophet and King David. It is that between law and 
personal will, between law and the darker passions, between law and 
the deeper feelings. Slowly, very slowly, law is winning the day, and 
men’s bodies are being rescued from the consequences of feeling and 
passion, whether other men’s or their own. 

This is the great public drama of out time; and if we follow out its 
implications, whether from the vantage point of New Delhi, where an 
international congress of jurists has been working on the theory of 
the Rule of Law, or from that of the practice of the United States 
today, where the Supreme Court has taken its place as the educator 
(the ‘paidagogos’) of the nation, we may perhaps find what we arte all 
equally seeking: “authentic tidings of invisible things.” 

But I submit two thoughts for consideration. The first is that j just 
as the struggle of law to re-create our societies is effected by freeing men’s 
bodies from the bondage to feeling and passion the fruit of which is 


oppression and violence, in the same way the struggle of religion to 
re-create men’s souls is effected through freeing them from the bondage 
to feeling and passion the index of which is myth. 

My second thought is hardet and I offer it in fear and trembling. 
Perhaps the two struggles are one and the same. 





THE CHURCH 
AND PSYCHIC SCIENCE 
By 
T. ROWLAND POWEL 


M.A. 
Editor of the Subject Index to Periodicals 


MATERIALISM, like influenza, is endemic amongst us. I mean a 
materialist philosophy of life. After nearly 2,000 yeats of Christianity, 
there is mote unbelief than ever before. A high ecclesiastical dignitary 
said a few years ago, “This is the most irreligious age in history”. 
Science is largely responsible for this—not real science, but half- 
understood and misinterpreted science. The milling millions are 
dazzled by its astonishing advances in this century. Every day brings 
new wonders. Now nuclear physics probes the secrets of the infinitely 
small, and astronautics explores the realms of the incredibly vast. 

What chiefly fascinates Everyman is science applied to everyday life, 
especially as it satisfies the demands of leisure and pleasure. Motor- 
cars, aetoplanes, motion pictures, fun fairs, electric hates, television 
... the list is endless. All these things, many of them excellent in 
themselves, belong to this three-dimensional world, and the magic of 
them firmly fetters the minds of men to the things that are seen, which 
are temporal, and squeezes out all thought of the things that are 
unseen, which are eternal. 

So much for the thoughtless masses. Many who do try to think are 
still bewitched by nineteenth-century rationalism—for the Man in the 
Street is always fifty years behind in his philosophy—and great 
numbers vaguely believe that science has “put paid” to the Christian 
Faith. Unhappily “authority” seems to endorse this notion, for 
otthodox physics deigns to recognize only what can be perceived by 
the senses or is capable of “determination” by some scientific tech- 
nique. And from time to time come pontifical pronouncements from 
brash young scientists who have no room for God in their cosmology. 
They favour rather the atid impersonalities of humanism. (The real 
giants of science, who can see much further than this, are too little 
heeded.) 

Thus the tide of scepticism flows ever more sttongly. Many 
“intellectuals” regard teligious belief as a survival of Dark-Age 
superstition. Thousands of adolescents have no idea what a chutch 
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is for. Many of their elders think patsons are economic parasites who 
ate living on a lie, and could be dispensed with. The Church, to them, 
is only a money-making racket. 

Jesus Christ? Yes, there probably was a good man of that name, 
who was bumped off by his enemies. But that was long ago, he 
means nothing to us. 

The Bible? There may be a lot of good things in it, but it’s full of 
fairy tales which no intelligent person could swallow. Fancy believing 
that angels appeared to a few shepherds in the dead of night! 

Survival? Life after death? It doesn’t make sense! All that stuff 
about harps and golden crowns is just a joke! When you die, you’ve 
had it! But not to worry! Let’s have a good time while we’re here! 
... What’s the outlook for the Cup Final this season? 

In modern parlance, they haven’t a clue. And in most cases, they 
couldn’t care less. For them the machinery of Christian communica- 
tion—sermons, books, religious broadcasting—grinds away in vain, 
for they think religion is all moonshine. 

Then comes the death of a loved one. It may be sudden—a child 
killed in the road, a mother carried off by unsuspected cancet. The 
jolt brings the materialist’s scheme of things crashing in ruins; his 
shallow philosophy—if it can be called a philosophy—gives him 
neither strength nor solace. His reaction is often unreasoning ff 
resentment—“Why does God allow. such things?”—against the 
Deity whom he has hitherto ignored. 

He half-listens numbly to the knell-like tones of the burial service 
... “ashes to ashes, dust to dust . . . in sure and certain hope... 
Christ, who shall change our vile body” . . . the archaic ritual does not 
catry much conviction to a non-Christian moutner. 

There follow weeks and months of looking at the empty chair, 
listening in vain for the key in the lock. There is no relief to the 
heartache. It is then that the chink opens in the unbeliever’s armour, 
and he turns, on the off-chance, to the Church which has previously 
meant nothing to him. “The vicar may be able to tell me something. 
After all, it’s his job.” 

But he can’t, apparently. What is the use of citing the Resurrection 
of Christ when the person spoken to does not believe the New 
Testament record? 

“Those stories from long ago don’t cut any ice with me, padre. 
I’m concerned with today! What can you tell me about my little boy, 
my mother? Are they living somewhere now? If so, why can’t they 
communicate with me in some way? Can you prove to me that life 
goes on? I want proof, proof, proof!” 

Faced with this challenge, the orthodox parson is quite at a loss. 
During a lifetime of church membership I have listened to sermons 
on an infinite variety of religious subjects, but not one on the Aftet- 
Life. A young man in my Bible class once asked a visiting ministet, 
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“What happens when we die?” He answered, with a deprecating 
shrug, “Well, we just don’t know”. 

From the religious magazines of every denomination comes a 
stream of atticles on abstruse theological questions, Biblical exegesis, 
ecclesiastical topics. The learning displayed is immense. But no 
writer evet discusses the subject which, sooner or later—and none 
can say how soon—will be of urgent personal concern to evety one 
of us. 

The plain truth is that the Church has no clear-cut teaching about 
sutvival and the After-Life. The old orthodoxy sharply divided all 
humanity into two classes: the “saved”, who at death were at once 
promoted to the highest sealms of bliss, and the “unredeemed”, who 
went straight to hell! This crude doctrine was at least definite and 
uncompromising; since it has been discarded no one knows what to 
believe! An elderly pastor once confessed to me that he had no idea 
what the membets of his own flock thought about the Hereafter. 

If some hymns and many monumental inscriptions are any indica- 
tion, the pagan idea persists that the departed are asleep in the grave, 
still tied to their earthly bodies. 

“Earth to earth and dust to dust”, 
Calmly now the words we say, 
Leaving him to sleep in trust 
Till the Resurrection day. 


Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now thy servant sleeping. 


An allied idea is that they ate “at rest” whatever that may mean. 
R.1.P.—requiescat in pace. “At test in the Lord”. 

The keynote is always one of wistful resignation. There is no 
recognition that the “dead” are alive now, free from pain and disease, 
enjoying a new vision of Reality, filled with a zest they nevet knew on 
eatth, and eager to speak to us through the Invisible Curtain. 

A natural but sinister result of this universal ignorance is that 
Christians are becoming infected with the prevailing materialism. 
Not long ago I received a letter from a man in the seventies, whom I 
had tried to enlighten and comfort after the death of his wife. He 
wrote: “I should very much like to realize that we do sutvive after 
death, for then death would almost lose its terror”. 

I was astounded. This man had been listening to sermons, singing 
hymns, and attending Bible classes, all his life. In the name of common 
sense, what can he have been thinking about, all those years! I te- 
peated this, privately, to a young man in my chutch who shates my 
views—the only one. He said coolly, “Oh yes, that doesn’t surprise me. 
[have relatives like that in the country; if you talk to them about life 
after death they think you’te loopy”. 

The outsider, then, finds that the clergy have no message to meet 
a need, and lay Christians know no more than he does 
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By the time he has decided, in resentful disappointment, to have no 
further truck with the Christian Church, he is vety likely to have heard 
of another movement which will give him just the comfort and 
enlightenment he requires—Spiritualism. 

Spiritualism! Anathema to the orthodox, who are usually as 
ill-informed as they ate hostile. They associate it with fraud and 
trickery, dabbling with evil powers, illicit probing into things that 
God has ordained should remain secret (has he?). They quote 
Scripture against it: “Regard not them that have familiar spirits”; 
“wizards that peep, and mutter”; “blessed are they that have believed, 
and have not seen”, etc., etc. And even clergymen mistakenly refer 
to the Woman of Endor as the “witch” of Endor. 

Our non-Christian mourner knows nothing of this, and would not 
cate if he did. He only knows that a beacon-light has suddenly and 
unexpectedly shone out to illumine his darkness. “You go to the 
Spiritualist Church; there’s a good medium coming there next Sunday; 
you may get a message; I did, when I was heartbroken after losing my 
wife, and I’ve been a different man since”. He goes, and very likely 
does get a message. 

For Psychic Science—to give it its proper name—is securely based 
upon the indisputable fact that there are in nature vibratory frequencies 
unrecognized by orthodox physics, to which certain gifted people known as 
mediums ate sensitive. (The history of radiation is one of progressive 
discovery; the very existence of the electromagnetic spectrum was 
unknown before 1800; X-rays were discovered as recently as 1895; 
cosmic rays come into the picture still later; what physicist dates to 
say that the whole range of vibrations is even now fully known?) 
Dr. Leslie Weatherhead says, “The phenomena of psychical research 
ate factual; THESE THINGS HAPPEN”. 

Let us outline the scientific facts which make spirit-communication 
possible. St. Paul wrote, “There is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body”. The natural body is, of course, the one we can see. 
Interpenetrating it during life is another body, vibrating at a much 
higher frequency. This survives physical “death” and becomes, 
from that moment onward, the vehicle of the person’s spirit, or real 
self. (It is St. Paul’s “house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens”, and by “desiring to be clothed upon” he means that he 
longs to be out of his earthly body and wearing this spiritual garment.) 
It is in this form that the so-called dead appear to a clairvoyant 
medium. He “tunes in” to their vibrations; the analogy with radio is 
almost perfect. 

Earnest churchmen may frown, half-baked scientists may jeer, but 
constantly the numbers grow of those who habitually communicate 
thus with the Other Side. Every day, up and down the country, 
séances ate held; people “sit” privately, in small groups, ot in whole 
congregations. : 
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Intelligible communication between two worlds in different 
dimensions must often be an uncertain business. But when the 
medium is gifted and honest, and the sitters create a sympathetic 
atmosphere, contact with the Unseen is established without any doubt. 
Magna est veritas, et praevalebit. You can’t fool all the people all the 
time. 

An organized Spiritualist Movement has grown up, which exists 
to provide convincing proof of something vitally important which the 
Church says must be accepted in faith. This movement is non- 
Christian for the most part (with the conspicuous and fine exception 
of the Greater World Christian Spiritualist Association), but cettain 
elements in it are positively anti-Christian—and no wonder, seeing 
how bitter is ecclesiastical opposition. It has numerous chutches, 
and more ate being established. Sunday services usually consist of 
“address and clairvoyance”’, the latter being conducted by the best 
available medium—whose psychic development may or may not be 
vety advanced. The address is comfortably ethical: be nice and decent 
to everybody, and you are bound to progress; God is our Father, all 
men out brothers, Jesus Christ was one of the Great Mastets, whose 
teaching and example we should follow. 

No Gospel, no word of Sin, no Atonement. I have heatd a famous 
medium roundly declare, “There’s too much spiritualism, and too 
little spirituality! Most of you come here message-hunting, and with 
no othet purpose whatsoever!” But with all its shortcomings, this 
Spiritualist Movement steadfastly proclaims—and demonstrates—the 
continuity of life beyond the grave; it has already saved multitudes 
from the soul-killing materialism which makes nonsense of earthly 
existence, and often leads to despair and suicide. 

All the Spiritualists I know await the end of this life with complete 
composure. They know it is a God-ordained change of state, to be 
welcomed rather than feared. It is promotion from school to college, 
joyful release from bondage. Exchanging this shabby, worn-out 
vessel of clay for a pain-free spiritual body is like discarding an old 
tagged overcoat and sallying forth clad in a splendid robe. Or it 
may be compared with stepping out through the door of a stuffy, 
ill-lit room into glorious sunshine and fresh air. A Spiritualist sees 
his earth-life in its right perspective, as one stage only of a journey in 
eternity. 

But this is doctrine the Church should be preaching, and with all her 
might. If she were proclaiming the complete Christian message, there 
would be no need for all these Spiritualist churches; their separate 
existence is a standing rebuke. The Very Rev. Dr. W. R. Matthews, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, says: “In my opinion it is important that Christian 
thought should take account of the results of psychical research.” 

Fortunately there has arisen, within the framework of organized 
teligion, a new movement for the success of which evety cleat-sighted 
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Christian should pray. It is the Churches’ Fellowship for Psychical 
Study, which was established—I quote from its Aims and Objects 
leaflet-—“to afford an opportunity for Cletgy, Ministers and Laymen 
to study today’s psychical phenomena, to see what relation, if any, 
they bear to the psychical phenomena in Holy Scripture”. 

The founder of the C.F.P.S. is Reginald M. Lester, a distinguished 
journalist, and an orthodox member of the Church of England. 
Heartbroken by the loss of his wife, he undertook exhaustive reseatch 
into psychic phenomena, which at last convinced him of the truth of 
survival. One of the “livest’” clergymen I know, originally an 
unbeliever, was similarly converted, and finally took holy orders. He 
too is an active member of the Churches’ Fellowship. Its honorary 
Vice-Presidents include the Bishop of London, some ten other 
bishops, and the Dean of St. Paul’s; its Honorary Sectetaty is the 
Rev. G. Maurice Elliott,! a veteran fighter for the recognition of 
psychic truth; there is a strong membership of other clergy, Free 
Church ministers, and Christian lay people. 

The Fellowship’s standpoint is precisely that of the Apostle Paul— 
and who could state a case more effectively than he? “If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we ate of all men the most miserable”. 
Again: “What advantageth it me, if the dead rise not? let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die”. Belief in survival is the very foundation 
of a// teligion; without it all else is meaningless. 

Let us beat in mind that the Primitive Church did not walk by faith 
alone; it had knowledge as well. Its membets took “spiritual gifts” 
for granted as patt of Reality, and habitually conversed with the 
Other Side. “Don’t trust every spirit, deat friends of mine, but test 
them to discover whether they come from God or not. For the world 
is full of false prophets. You can test them in this simple way: every 
spitit that acknowledges the fact that Jesus, God’s Christ, actually 
became Man, comes from God, but the spirit which denies this fact 
does not come from God” (J. B. Phillips’s translation). 

The Church of today should do the same, and regularize spitit- 
communication under her own auspices. Thete would be no need 
to interfere with the Sunday devotional services; meetings for clair- 
voyance could be held on week-nights, as often as desired. How 
much more dynamic the Christian appeal would be if clergy and lay- 
men alike were free to shout from pulpit and housetop: “Those whom 
you thought dead are alive, and we can put you in touch with them!” 
Then the converted unbeliever might open his ears to the Gospel 
message. 

Psychic Science is the Church’s sharpest weapon in the fight 
against materialism. At present it tests rusting in its sheath. Why? 


1 Since this was written Mr. Elliott has passed to the higher life. 
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MORAL RE-ARMAMENT: 
AN ASSESSMENT 


By 
PROFESSOR JOHN FERGUSON 


M e A . | B + D . 
University College, Ibadan 


WE in Ibadan have been in the front line. We have been confronted 
with a phalanx of morally rearmed warriors striking at our defences 
with all their not inconsiderable skill and resources. An International 
Brigade has descended upon us with members from Britain and the 
U.S., Canada and South Africa, Holland and East Germany (a 
refugee), and enough other countries to bring up the double figutes, a 
striking testimony to international unity and interracial harmony in 
itself. We have been submitted to a barrage of house-gatherings, 
plays, films and training-meetings. Our heads are unbloody, but, in 
some cases, bowed. 

It is too early to evaluate the impact of this campaign on Ibadan. 
That will depend as much upon the follow-up as upon the campaign 
itself. Certainly large numbers of — crowded the Obisesan hall 
most nights of the most intensive fortnight. The campaign has 
impressed many, irritated others. Large claims have been made and 
met about the effect of the plays, but there is no doubt that they could 
and in some cases did bring about a desire for reconciliation in situa- 
tions of tension; it is hard to say how deep or long-lasting the desire 
will prove. One thing however stands out from the campaign, and 
that is the devoted evangelism of those who have already committed 
themselves to MRA. Almost all of them must have seen the plays 
almost every night, each time taking with them a different group of 
friends or acquaintances. One could wish to see such constructive 
commitment among ordinary church-members. 

The campaign has led all of us to think afresh about MRA and to 
seek to learn more about it, and assess our attitude towards it. What 
follows is an attempt of one person to do this. 


1 In what follows I draw upon the three books which we were encouraged to buy (at specially 
reduced rates) and which therefore presumably in the eyes of MRA give a fair picture of their 
movement. These are cited in the notes as ANI (Paul Campbell and Peter Howard, America 
needs an Ideology, Muller, 1957); RM (Paul Campbell and Peter Howard, Remaking Men, Blandford, 
1954); RW (Frank Buchman, Remaking the World3, Blandford, 1958). I have also read A. J. 
Russell, For Sinners Only and a number of other books by Peter Howard including Innocent Men 
and Ideas have Legs. 
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2 

First, a little history. 

Frank Buchman was born in Pennsburg, Pennsylvania on June 
4th, 1878; his forbears had migrated from Switzerland to America a 
hundred years earlier. He graduated from Muhlenberg Coilege and 
trained as a Christian minister at Mount Airy Seminary, Philadelphia. 
A fellow-student there accused him of ambition, and this stung him 
into going to live in the poorest part of the city for his first pastorate; 
the invitation contained the words “The question of salary must for 
the time be left unstated.” He founded there a hospice for poor young 
men. Here, after five years, he found himself in conflict with the 
committee of management. They were, understandably, concerned 
with balancing the budget; he was, equally understandably, more 
concerned with the well-being of those for whom he was caring. The 
clash led him to resignation and resentment against the six members 
of the committee. 

He was physically run-down and decided to travel abroad to 
recuperate and to widen his experience. His travels brought him to 
England and to the evangelical Keswick Convention. “And there,” 
he said, “something happened! Something for which I shall always 
be grateful.” There were only about seventeen people present in a 
tiny village church. The preacher was 2 woman, and she spoke about 
the Cross. “I had entered the little church,” Buchman went on, “with 
a divided will, nursing pride, selfishness, ill-will, which prevented me 
from functioning as a Christian minister should. The woman’s simple 
talk personalized the Cross for me that day, and suddenly I had a 
poignant vision of the Crucified.” As a result of this experience he 
wrote to the six committee members apologizing for harbouring a 
gtudge against them, and asking their pardon. In that moment 
Moral Rearmament was born. 

From there, on the advice of J. R. Mott, he went to work as a 
kind of chaplain at Pennsylvania State College. There was a dispute 
between the students and the academic staff, a situation not unfamiliar 
all over the world since then. Buchman always had a genius for 
friendship; now he began to show a genius for reconciliation and for 
evangelism. His account of his work there, and especially his con- 
version of the “hard-drinking bootlegger” Bill Pickle, is enthralling: 
it is one of the great stories of evangelism, and that alone would 
justify Frank Buchman’s life.? Later he travelled again, in India, 
China and the Far East, and from there, with introductions from two 
Anglican Missionary bishops, to Cambridge. This was in 1920. Next, 
i a small number of Cambridge undergraduates he brought his 
particular message to Oxford. Out of the gatherings there the Group 
movement grew. They might have been christened the Cambridge 


1RW pp. 254 ff. 
2RVW pp. 272 ff; RM pp. 98 ff. 
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Group, for it was from Cambridge that the movement spread to 
Oxford, and from Oxford it began to spread through the country 
and eventually all over the world; it was in South Africa in 1929 that 
the evangelists were nick-named the Oxford Group, and the name 
stuck. During this period the emphasis was predominantly individual 
and personal. Later, as war drew near, Buchman became more 
concerned to draw out the national and international implications of 
his preaching, and more concetned to contact the trades unions and 
other industrial organizations. On May 2gth, 1938 In East Ham 
Town Hall he launched Moral Rearmament. 

Buchman’s movement began to claim influential support. The 
volume of his speeches contains statements in support of him by 
Robert Schuman, Canon Streeter, the Primate of Denmark, the Earl 
of Athlone, Harry Truman, Karl Adam, Gabriel Marcel and others. 
Since the war teams of MRA workers have gone out all over the world, 
with an especial emphasis on Asia and Africa, and there have been 
numerous international gatherings at the MRA centres of Caux in 
Switzerland and Mackinac in America. These widespread missions 
have led to claims of effectiveness in international reconciliation which 
sometimes sound extravagant.! The latest is that MRA was prin- 
cipally concerned in resolving the Cyprus deadlock. Such claims are 


| exceedingly difficult to substantiate or to refute; if they are true one 


thanks God profoundly for the work of MRA. But to us in Nigeria 
the claim that MRA reconciled Dr. Azikiwe and Professor Eyo Ita 
is laughable in view of the continued division between those gentle- 
men, and this fact leaves us somewhat suspicious of similar claims 
where we do not know the facts.? 

MRA supports a number of full-time workers either permanently 
ot for limited periods. It is not a denomination or a New Chutch. 
It has no ministry, no liturgy, no regular places of worship. It is 
financed by the free giving of those concerned. 

Buchman’s message is essentially a simple one, as he would himself 
assert. First, to change the world you must change men. Second, 
only God can change men; what is needed is a re-discovery of God. 
Third, to enable God to change men we must listen; in the silence of 
our hearts he will speak to us, and it is sensible at the least to write 
down what he says, as we tend to forget the things we do not want to 
do, Fourth, the standard against which to measure oneself is the 
standard of the four absolutes, absolute honesty, absolute purity, 
absolute unselfishness and absolute love. Fifth, once we begin to do 
this we shall see how greatly in the wong we ate, that the barriers 
between ourselves and others come from our side, and we shall take 
the initiative in confession, apology and reconciliation. As simple— 
or as hard—as that. 


1 ANT is full of them. 2RW pp. 220-1. 
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Before we turn to look at the merits and defects of this position, 
there is one aspect of the strategy of MRA on which comment is 
needed. This is theit practice of what has been crudely called “gunning 
for the great.” It is deliberate policy to try to convert men in key 
positions. The policy is a plausible and tempting one. It is also a 
dangerously misleading one. Certainly a Prime Minister needs God 
as much as any other individual, no more and no less. But to con- 
centrate your forces on Prime Ministers is to expose your movement 
to the corruptions of power as much as to expose politicians to the 
challenge of religion. It often means imagining that you have achieved 
mote than you have. It is rare for a busy politician to experience 
conversion while in office; on the few occasions when this has hap- 
pened he has generally felt constrained to resign office in order to 
have the leisure to work out what it all means; Saul of Tarsus appat- 
ently took three years after his conversion before he was ready to go 
forwatd.1 On the other hand it is common for a politician to pay 
lip-service to a movement which may make for political stability; St. 
Augustine suggests that this was why Augustus fostered a religious 
revival. To say that is not of course to aspetse the sincerity of any 
individual politician who has supported MRA; it is to point to a 
danger. 

i fact the leaders of MRA, who claim that the movement is 4 
Christian one, would be well advised to look at the history of the 
Christian Church. Neither Jesus nor the first disciples made it their 
business to convert Herod or Annas or Caiaphas or Pilate or Seneca 
ot Mucianus or Vespasian. Not one of the Twelve had any influence 
in the wordly sense. They were workers, not even Trade Union 
officials. But they turned the world upside down. By contrast, it is 
arguable that the most disastrous moment in the history of Christianity 
was the embracing of the faith by Constantine, “the egoist robed in 
purple” as Burckhardt called him, “who measures all that he does ot 
suffers to be done by the aggrandisement of his own power.” When 
Christianity entered the power-politics of the Roman Empire it meant 
the conformation of the Church to the world every bit as much as the 
conformation of the world to the Church. 

So the paean of praise issued upon MRA by powerful people is not 
necessarily a recommendation. “Woe to you, when all men speak 
well of you, for so their fathers did to the false prophets.” There is 
some indication in the New Testament that the suffering of perse- 
cution is the mark of the True Chutch. “Remember the word that | 
said to you, ‘A servant is not greater than his master.’ If they perse- & 
cuted me, they will persecute you.”? It is a sign of the inadequacy 
of MRA, and indeed of the comfortable middle-class religion of most 


1 Gal. i. 18. 2Lk. vi. 26. 3 Jn. xv. 20. 
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of the rest of us, that no one bothets to persecute us. 

I must confess that I would be happier to hear more about MRA 
workers in a building-estate in the suburbs of Birmingham where 
there ate 20,000 families and only two ministets of religion, ot living 
among the racial conflicts of Notting Hill, or getting to work among 
the slums of Glasgow. I am not sure that Frank Buchman was not 
trying to do something more important in his unregenerate days in 
the back streets of Philadelphia than anything he has done since. 
MRA workers may be doing this work, but there is nothing about it 
in their literature, so that they do not seem to regatd it as of great 
importance. The story of Frank Buchman and Bill Pickle moves me 
far mote than the story of Frank Buchman and U Nu.! 


4 


We now come to the ethical basis of MRA, the four absolutes, 
absolute honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfishness and absolute 
love. No one wishes to suggest that dishonesty, impurity, selfishness 
and hate are good. The word ‘absolute’ has however caused some 
trouble. What is the difference between ‘honesty’ and ‘absolute 
honesty’? As a colleague of mine asked, “Do two and two make four, 
ot absolutely four?” It would be mischievous to press this; the word 
is thetorical, though it is doubtful whether one should use rhetorical 
exaggeration in the act of proclaiming absolute honesty. 

A doubt remains. In a somewhat inflated eulogy of Frank Buchman 
contributed by Alan Thornhill we read: “And, in a whimsical after- 
thought, he added once, ‘The Oxford Group is a big lake where a 
lamb can wade and an elephant can swim’.”? Unfortunately, for all 
Mr. Thornhill’s admiration of the whimsy, the expression is not 
otiginal; it was used by Pope Gregory the Great of the Bible. I am 
not for the moment concerned with the implied comparison, only 
with the unacknowledged plagiarism. Trivial if you like, but to 
absolute honesty nothing is trivial. Again, slanderous reports were 
circulated linking the name of Buchman with that of Himmler as 
petsonal friends. Such reports are very properly repudiated. But no 
wotd is breathed of any attempt of the Buchmanites to influence the 
leaders of Germany in the 1930s. If they made no such attempt they 
wete sutely failing in theit clear duty. If they attempted without 
success, as J feel is probable, abso/ute honesty would record the failure. 
Indeed in nothing that I have read is there any mention of failure. 
It is hard to believe that there are not failures as well as successes. 
Absolute honesty should record every one of these. 

Of course we all fail to live up to our professions, but if we are 

ice ep: 8 ff; ANI pp. 34 ff. 


3RW pp. 268-9, 307-8. The words “Hitler was too cautious to get into Buchman’s orbit” 
are almost laughable. 
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continually making high professions we must be content to be judged 
by them. But there is a further difficulty about these Fout Pillars, and 
it is a difficulty which Christians should see. To set up an absolute 
moral standard of this sort is to court either despair of attainment ot 
complacency in the illusion of attainment. This was Paul’s experience 
with the Mosaic Law, whose tigid “Thou shalt not’”s are analogous 
to the demand for Absolute this, that and the other. Paul found his 
freedom in Christ. Buchman, in writing of his four absolutes, says 
“Those ate Christ’s standards.” In one sense he is right. “There,” 
(in the Bible), culminating in the life of Jesus Christ, we find the 
highest moral and spiritual challenge—complete honesty, purity, 
unselfishness and love.”? But in another, is he? “If any one comes to 
me and does not hate his own father and mother and wife and children 
and brothers and sisters, yes, and even his own life, he cannot be my 
disciple.” This is of course a hard saying by any standards and on 
any interpretation. But it warns us not to make an idol even of love. 
Christianity does not point to rules of behaviour. It points to a person; 
this is its secret. When Paul was striving to set his life by out 
motal standards, he failed. “I do not do the good I want but the evil 
that I do not want is what I do... Wretched man that lam! Who will 
deliver me from this body of death?’”’* When he was “in Christ” he 
found freedom and was able to cry “Thanks be to God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord!”5 He no longer needed to direct his attention to 
those moral standards, for, as he was in Christ, right thought and tight 
action followed as the fruit springs from the tree. “The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
gentleness, self-conttol. Against these there is no law.” Christianity 
is tooted in a Person, not in a Principle. 


5 


This leads us to the religious stance of MRA. Its origins are clearly 
Christian. Buchman was a Lutheran pastor, and he continues to 
speak as a Christian. But whereas at first he saw the movement as 2 
means of revivifying the Christian Church, more recently its outlook 
has become much broader, and he aims to unite believers in God, 
whether Christian or Jew, Hindu or Moslem. There has been a 
significant change of emphasis. In 1936 Buchman suggested that in 
testing our thoughts to see which come from God we should use the 
Bible, and the experience of those who are engaged in the same entet- 
prise.’ Later we find that the four absolutes have taken the place of 
the Bible in this formulation.* The specifically Christian language is 
played down. 

RW p. 40 2RWV p. 36 3 Lk. xiv. 26. 


4 Rom. vii. 19 and 24. 5 Rom. vii. 25. _ § Gal. v. 22-3. 
7RV p. 36. 8 RM p. 47. 
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What then is the position of MRA in relation to Christianity? Does 
it claim to be smaller or greater than Christianity? Does it claim to be 
a simplified version of Christianity, or does it claim to have a deeper 
insight than Christianity has shown, and, in short, to replace Christ- 
ianity? It is not easy to find an answer to these questions in the 
writings, and MRA supporters seemed in conversation to find them 
unfamiliar and almost irrelevant. Certain points leave one uneasy. 
There are in the Christian tradition three great secondary sources of 
authority—the prime and only true source being Jesus Christ. One 
is the Bible, one the Church, and one the Inner Light. Buchman has 
stressed the divine guidance speaking to man from within; he sugges- 
ted that it should be tested against the Bible—and the experience of 
others who also listen to God, that is other members of the Oxford 
Group. This was coming near to substituting the Oxford Group for 
the Church. The replacing of the Bible by the four absolutes intensifies 
this. Again, when Buchman adapted Pope Gregory’s words about 
the Bible and applied them to the Oxford Group, implicit in his 
words is the substitution of the Oxford Group for the Bible. Yet 
again, the speeches of 1939 show an interesting ambiguity between 
Moral Re-Armament, with capital letters, the movement which 
started at East Ham, and “‘moral re-armament”’ with small letters, the 
recall of people to righteous behaviour. The ambiguity arises because 
“moral te-atmament” nevet appeats with small letters. The impres- 
sion left is that moral re-armament can only come from Moral Re- 
Armament, which is not true. It may or may not be true that moral 
re-atmament “‘is the only permanent cure for crisis”, but it is certainly 
not true that “Moral Re-Armament is the only permanent cure for 
crisis.””! 

Inevitably a movement which is trying to speak equally to all 
teligions has no theology. Indeed I have some sympathy for those 
who look at the sterile and uncharitable disputes which have marred 
the history of the Christian Church, and feel that to have no theology 
is better than this. Yet, it is Jesus who adds the dimension of mind 
to the heart and soul and strength with which we ate to show love to 
God.?, We cannot, least of all if we set ourselves the standard of 
absolute honesty, fail to ask questions of our faith, to wrestle with it 
intellectually as well as accepting it spiritually. This is a quite different 
nag from making subscription to intellectual propositions a test of 
aith. 

At one point this lack of theology is quite disastrous; it is the loss 
of any real theology of the Cross. This is quite extraordinary, for 
Buchman says “An experience of the Cross made me a new tevolu- 
tionary”.3 ‘There is a cettain amount about the Cross in the writings; 
indeed, one of Buchman’s speeches is entitled “A Revolution under 


1RW p. 103. cf. 100, 101, 110, etc. 
2 Mk. xii. 30, cf. Deut. vi. 5. 
3RW p. 113. 
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The Cross.” Yet I cannot help wondeting just what Buchman 
means by “‘the road of the Cross to a sound world, where we learn how 
to live together, where the ancient virtues of justice, understanding 
and peace rule under God over a sane humanity.”? For the Cross 
means that man killed God. God failed, and that failure is still a 
triumph. “If they do this when the wood is green, what will happen 
when it is dry?”? The Cross means that the pattern of life should lead 
us to expect that if we do right they will crucify us—and thus God’s 
power will be released in the world. It should not lead us to expect 
that if we do right the sun will at once shine, though by God’s gtace it 
sometimes happens. Phyllis Konstam’s play He Was Not There shows 
a quarrelsome divided family. A son who is an MRA convert returns 
unexpectedly, and within a week the whole family, including the 
horrid, selfish, objectionable mother, ate firmly on the path of recon- 
ciliation and harmony. It is all far too easy, far too comfortable, far 
too slick; it would have been far better to leave the reformed Margaret 
to bear the cross of an unreformed mother. The dimension of the 
Cross simply Was Not There. 


6 


MRA talks a lot about ideology, and uses the word with precision, 
to mean system of ideas. They aim to counter the political ideology 
of the community with their own moral ideology. But they have no 
political ideology of theit own, and their political thinking is naive. 
It is undoubtedly true that unless you change people no system will 
work. It is also undoubtedly true that unless you change a bad 
economic or political system goodwill will not suffice. Whatever we 
have not learned from Karl Marx, we should know that some 
economic systems contain in themselves inherent contradictions. | 
should myself agree that the capitalist system is one such, and that 
those contradictions remain whether an employer’s name is Cadbury 
ot Mammon. To say things like “When Labour, Management and 
Capital become partners under God’s guidance, then industry takes 
its true place in national life’* is to beg half the question. It is either 
to betray an invincible ignorance of the field of economics, which 
treats the whole thing as irrelevant, or it is to accept an unexpressed 
alignment with the capitalist system. 

I must s frankly about this. MRA wants to reform the Ameti- 
can way of life. But Iam bound to say that, reading these documents, 
it seems to me that MRA stands against any radical social change. It 
stands foursquare against communism and all its works. In doing so 

1RW p. 147. 

2RW p. 67. 


3 Lk. xxiii. 31. 
4RW p. 47. of. pp. 65, 110. 
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it is in peril of being made a pawn in the chess of powet-politics. It 
dangerously underestimates communism by treating it as an evil thing 
which has entered into the vacuum created by the failure of the West. 
Communism is more powerful than that: its strength lies in the fact 
that it proclaims an essentially good end but works towards it by evil 
means. Of the possibility of a Christian communism MRA does not 
think. 

Again MRA refuses pacifism, although this is the clear conclusion 
of the New Testament. There are pacifists in MRA, but the general 

sition is clearly non-pacifist. “Absolute love is not pacifism in the 
face of evil,” write Campbell and Howard, and MRA is cateful to 
make it clear that while not militarist it is not pacifist either. Again 
there seems to be little sense of the moral perils of great possessions 
and the divisive effect of different standards of living. “How hard it 
will be for those who have riches to enter into the kingdom of God! 
... It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for 
a tich man to enter the kingdom of God.”! This is a saying which 
challenges us all, for by the standards of Asia and Africa we ate all 
rich men. We cannot cast stones. Yet there seems something wrong 
by Christian standards in this story. “Ametican Labour lost a great 
leader in the passing of John Riffe, formet Executive President of the 
CIO, whose fight for unity between the unions sprang from his own 
experience of change and unity in his previously very divided home. 
At Mackinac last year he was seriously ill. One day he had just one 
God-given thought for a Senator who was at the Assembly. When 
the Senator came to his room, John slowly said and then repeated 
these words, ‘Senator, you must tell America that when Frank 
Buchman changed John Riffe he saved American industry five 
hundred million dollats’.”” 

Politically MRA is too closely associated with American nationalism 
and anti-communism. Truman during the war praised Moral Re- 
Armament on patriotic grounds. MRA produced a handbook 
entitled You Can Defend America, with a foreword by General Pershing, 
and wete credited “with increasing war production in many key 
aircraft plants and shipyards.”* Senator Wiley, as Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate, spoke warmly of 
Buchman’s visit to Asia in 1952-3; it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that he thought Buchman’s tour was a support to American 
foreign policy.’ The Chairman of the Philippine Senate Committee 
for National Defence is tecorded in 1957 as saying “For reasons of 
national security, I want Moral Re-Armament to take root here and 
be a force. It can be a very practical and realistic bulwark against the 


1MK, x. 23-5. 

2MRA PICTORIAL no. 18, pp. 23-4. 
3RW p. 134, cf. pp. 302 ff. 
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infiltration of Communism.”! When I read this I have the same revul- 
sion that I have when IJ read that the Communists in Russia modified 
their attacks upon the Chutch because of the Church’s support of the 
Russian wat-effort. There is one blunt question that must be asked. 
MRA has said that the way to change a situation lies through apology, 
and that this applies in group-relationships as between individuals. 
Has Buchman or any other MRA leader stated publicly that the first 
step to world peace would be for America to apologize to Russia? 

The pity of it is that in rejecting the excesses and defects of MRA we 
may blind ourselves to the great truths which they reassert, and which 
most of us within the churches were in danger of losing. These are 
three. First, that prayer includes listening as well as talking—pethaps 
that prayer is in essence listening rather than talking. “God gave a 
man two ears and one mouth. Why not listen twice as much as you 
talk?”? We have changed Samuel’s “Speak, Lord, for your servant is 
listening,” to “Listen, Lord, for your servant is speaking.” This is a 
fundamental truth that the Quakers had rediscovered, but elsewhere 
is all too often forgotten. Secondly, that love is an active not a 
passive verb, that it matters how we live, that Christ makes ethical 
demands on us, that our faith must be worked out in action at every 
moment of our lives. Here the four absolutes, though we have seen 
their limitations, remain a challenge, and that challenge is reinforced 
by the active commitment of the MRA workers. Thirdly, that in any 
conflict, if we think we are in the right, the initiative in reconciliation 
rests with us, and when we think we ate most in the right we are liable 
to be most in the wrong. We can win an argument in such a way as to 
lose a petson. Our rightness in argument blinds us to our wrongness 
in personal relations. This is the point so well made by Butler in his 
sermon on Anget: the man originally in the right may harden so as to 
become more blameworthy than the original offender. In some ways 
self-righteousness is the most deadly of all sins, and Jesus reserves 
his sternest condemnation for it. When we are self-righteous we are 
in the greatest need of asking pardon. 

MRA has arisen because the churches had neglected these truths. 
They have done well to proclaim them afresh. The answer to the 
personal challenge of MRA should be that we are seeking in the 
context of the Christian Church so fully to lead the Christian life that 
the true things in MRA are but a part of the commitment we already 
hold. 

1RVW p. 237. 
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PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 
IN RETROSPECT 
By 
ARTHUR W. MUNK 


B.D., PH.D. 
Professor of Philosophy, Albion College. 


In order to understand the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference 
which was held at the University of Hawaii, June 22 to July 31, 1959, 
one must go back to the year 1939. For it was during the summer of 
this tragic year—when the war clouds were already gathering thick 
and fast over Europe—that the first of this series of East-West 
Philosophers’ Conferences was held. Out of this Conference came an 
important little volume, Philosophy— East and West, through which 
speak such thinkers as William Ernest Hocking, F. S. C. Northrop, 
D. T. Suzuki, Wing-tsit Chan, and Charles A. Moore, the editor. 

Inspired and encouraged by the first, a second conference was held 
at the same place during the summer of 1949; but it was much more 
extensive than the first. Besides representatives from the West, 
chiefly from the United States, all the major philosophical areas of 
Asia (India, China, Japan and Ceylon) were represented. Moreover, 
the volume, Essays in East-West Philosophy, which came out of this 
Conference, is much more impressive. 

There are many striking similarities between the three conferences: 
all three met in Hawaii, which is itself nothing short of a melting-pot 
of races and cultures and an experiment in world community; all 
three consisted of scholars representing many different backgrounds 
—tacial, philosophical and religious; and, most important of all, there 
is the common aim, namely, the search for unity in terms of common 
basic structural ideas. Yet, in spite of these likenesses, the third 
differed from its predecessors in a number of ways. Not only was it 
more extensive in terms of the actual number of members, but there 
were also more really outstanding thinkers present—including India’s 
Radhakrishnan. Again, while the specific aims of the first two were 
more decidedly academic, the particular aim of the thitd was much 
more practical—seeking as it did to bring the resources of philosophy 
more directly to bear on the ptoblems of world understanding and 
world co-operation. 

The actual programme of the Conference comprised three important 
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aspects. First and foremost, there were the formal sessions, meeting 
three times a week, where papers were presented and discussed. Then 
there were a series of public lectures by five outstanding members of 
the Conference. Incidentally, the night that Dr. Radhakrishnan spoke 
not less than twelve hundred people were present. Finally, there 
were certain classes functioning as part of the regular programme of 
the University, but which were taught by experts provided by the 
Conference and which members could attend free of charge. 

Though most of the formal sessions were perhaps altogether too 
mild and tame, occasionally there were open clashes followed by watm 
debate. Interestingly enough, most of these clashes did not occur 
between the representatives of East and West, but rather between 
those inclined toward idealism or theism, in some form or fashion, 
and the naturalists. The latter, consisting largely of certain American 
philosophers, were rather aggressive during the first two weeks of 
the Conference. The division was especially sharp over such 
questions as the influence of metaphysical concepts on practical affairs, 
the natute of mind, and the status of values—while back of it all 
loomed the great theistic problem. 

As far as the first question is concerned, while Sidney Hook, in this 
writer’s opinion, restricted the effects of general philosophical con- 
cepts altogether too much, F. S. C. Northrop seemed rather academic 
and even doctrinaire in his attempt to explain certain social and 
political attitudes almost exclusively in terms of epistemological 
theories. Radhakrishnan, on the contrary, took a mote reasonable 
middle-of-the-road position; for, in answer to a question from 
Professor Hook, he pointed out that sometimes—as in the case of 
Gandhi’s belief that every man has a spark of the Divine—the indi- 
vidual may be motivated more by his basic philosophy than merely 
by his natural human response to social conditions. 

The problem concerning the nature of mind came to a head in the 
discussion of Robert Rossow’s paper, “Natural Man, Philosophy 
and Behaviour.” Among othet things, he virtually reduced the human 
mind to a kind of complex electronic computet. It seems that the 
naturalists want both to eat their cake and keep it; for while, on the 
one hand, they try to reduce mind to a machine, on the other, they 
(that is, especially the evolutionary naturalists) want to retain its 
uniqueness as an emergent. At the same time, however, they refuse 
to recognize any signs of transcendence. Yet signs of transcendence 
seem to be clearly evident not only in the mind’s executive ability to 
direct the body, but even more perhaps in its increasing ability to 
understand and to use nature tor ideal purposes. Every scientific 
triumph is, in truth, a triumph of mind. Suffice it to say that during 
the same evening Dr. W. H. Werkmeistet presented an outstanding 
paper in which he criticized “scientism’”—this failure of some to 
tecognize the limitations of science. 
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Usually, on the floot of the Conference, Indian idealists joined with 
Western idealists against the naturalists. Dr. Hu Shih, however, the 
gteat Chinese disciple of John Dewey, upheld naturalism, especially 
in his criticisms of mysticism. With the appearance of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, the tide seemed to turn against the naturalists. He was not 
aftaid to meet them on their own ground concerning the deeper 
theological issue. This was particularly evident when, in answer to a 
question by Dr. G. P. Conger, he gave a brief statement of what 
F.R. Tennant has called the “wider” teleological argument. Similarly, 
Northrop’s insistence that, since thoroughgoing relativism offers no 
real criterion of value, it paves the way for tyrants such as Hitler 
ptovided ample food for thought. 

Judging by the performance of its upholders as a whole at this 
Conference, as well as by certain signs on the horizon, naturalism has 
just about run its course. Curiously enough, in spite of the stress of 
Dewey himself on the empirical approach to problems and on social 
responsibility, the naturalists as a whole showed far less social concern 
than the idealists. This came to dramatic expression when, at the 
specially called session for purposes of criticism and evaluation, one 
of the idealists charged the Conference with being altogether too 
academic and lacking in a sense of urgency. Suffice it to say that 
when he went so far as to suggest that the philosophers might well 
imitate scientists, such as Einstein and Linus Pauling, in issuing a 
declaration to the statesmen and peoples of the world, the most 
violent criticism came from an outspoken naturalist. 

From what has been said thus far, it must not be supposed, however, 
that the differences between East and West did not come out in the 
open. Thus some of the Chinese philosophers were critical of the 
insistence of Northrop and others that the Oriental mind is primarily 
intuitive rather than rational. One was also conscious at times of the 
old dichotomy—Western materialism versus Eastern mysticism and 
spititualism—lurking in the background. Similarly, marked differen- 
ces were evident, especially in the classes, in the discussions of such 
concepts as karma and ahimsa; and, over-shadowing all, the contrast 
between Western theism and personalism and the impersonalism of 
cettain schools of Hinduism and of Buddhism was clearly present. It 
may not be too much to say, in fact, that personalism versus impet- 
sonalism constitutes the real divide in philosophy and theology in the 
West as well-as in the East—the only real difference being that, while . 
Western impersonalism is usually decidedly naturalistic, the Eastern 
vatieties usually tend toward extreme monism in the pantheistic sense. 

Yet, in spite of these differences, the Conference as a whole con- 
stituted nothing short of a serious search for those basic unities which 
underlie Eastern and Western thought and life. Thus P. T. Raju and 
other able Indian thinkers made it clear that, in spite of the centrality 
of the Vedanta of Sankara, there really ate many Indian systems of 
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philosophy—theistic as well as non-theistic. Time and again it was 
shown that Eastern thinkers not only raised similar questions, but also 
provided similar answers. While the monism of Sankara is strikingly 
like that of Plotinus, Spinoza and Bradley, there are also marked 
resemblances between the theism of Indian thinkers such as Ramanuja 
and Madhva and that which has been generally prevalent in the West. 

Certain basic similarities were also found in the realms of ethics, and 
social and political philosophy. The Golden Rule, the Golden Mean 
and the revulsion against war know no national or geographical 
boundaries. D. M. Datta gave a very stimulating discussion of Indian 
pacifism as found in the Bhagavad Gita, in King Asoka and in Gandhi 
himself. Interestingly enough, the latter was influenced not only by 
certain Hindu and Buddhist factors in his background, but also by the 
Sermon on the Mount, by Tolstoi, by Thoreau and by Ruskin. In 
short, he was remarkably cosmopolitan as well as Indian. 

W. T. Stace presented an interesting paper, “The Mystical Form of 
Western Spirituality,” in which he stressed the marked likenesses as 
well as the differences between Eastern and Western mysticism. 
Again, in other papers one could readily see the similarities between 
Chinese and American pragmatism and humanism. This no doubt 
accounts for the popularity of John Dewey among Chinese philoso- 
phers and educators, that is, until the present régime took ovet. 
Incidentally, Hu Shih’s public lecture, “John Dewey in China,” was 
as informative as it was interesting. 

Mote than any other philosopher present, however, Radhakrishnan 
symbolized the East-West unity that is in process. Four things in 
patticulat impressed this writer about this remarkable man. The first 
three appeared in his paper, “The Indian Approach to the Religious 
Problem” (specifically addressed to the philosophers gathered in 
formal session), namely, his profound knowledge of both Eastern 
and Western gem wh the striking way in which he uses this 
knowledge to clarify basic similarities, and his fusion of reason and 
intuition. The fourth, that is, his social vision, appeared particularly 
im his public address, “The Present Crisis of Faith.” His outlook is 
global and universal. : 

Northrop produced mixed impressions. While his criticisms of 
relativism and tribalism together with his emphasis on law—as an 
instrument of world order—are superb, yet when, in his public addtess, 
he seriously proposed Zen Buddhism and a universal proclamation of 
the American Declaration of Independence as the chief means towatd 
world peace, he appeared somewhat naive. Nor was he at all clear in 
his attempt to show just how Indian monism—which, as evety 
informed person knows, includes an Absolute without attributes— 
constitutes!the best conceivable basis for a global ethics. Moreovet, 
while quick to point out its many shortcomings, he failed to give 
Christianity credit for its many vast accomplishments. Suffice it to 
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say that, much as one naturally admires some aspects of Northrop’s 
thought, and stimulating and provocative as he undoubtedly proved 
himself during this Conference, the impression persists that, in some of 
his criticisms of certain basic Christian concepts such as the Father- 
hood of God, he is guilty of hasty generalization. 

This Conference, in spite of its significance, had certain obvious 
limitations. To begin with, too many groups that one would naturally 
expect to find at an East-West Conference were conspicuous by their 
absence. While there were altogether too many Americans, not a 
single English or Latin-American philosopher was present. Neither 
the Neo-Thomists nor the Marxians were represented. Though we 
may be justly ctitical of,certain aspects of Dialectical Materialism, we 
cannot blink the fact that it is a power in the world today. Moreover, 
in spite of the fact that even the political leaders are beginning to talk 
to each other in more friendly tones, at this Conference the Marxians 
wete hardly mentioned. At the very least, instead of so many dull 
papers on dead and dying philosophies, some real attention might 
have been given to this bold, aggressive philosophy which threatens 
to sweep over the globe. 

Closely related is the fact that, in spite of the practical aim, the 
Conference as a whole was much too academic. One could feel a 
marked tendency, both on the part of Eastern and Western philoso- 
phers, to run away from present issues. There was a lack of the sense 
of urgency which the present nuclear crisis demands. There were also 
too many papers, some of which were decidedly inferior. Much more 
attention should be given, in atranging such conferences, to quality 
rather than quantity. 

Yet, in spite of these limitations, this Conference was in many 
respects outstanding. In today’s troubled world, which needs unity 
so desperately, just the assembling of so many scholars, from so 
many cultures and with so many different points of view, is itself 
noteworthy. Moreover, in spite of the indifference of some both 
from the East and the West, here were many men of vision who were 
deeply concerned with the state of the world. Along with Radha- 
krishnan, Dr. E. A. Burtt of Cornell University and Dr. Hajime 
Nakamura of the Department of Indian and Buddhist Philosophy at 
the University of Tokyo are especially worthy of mention. 

In short, as one looks back in retrospect, one sees that the achieve- 
ments of the Conference ate vast and great. Small wonder that word 
comes that plans are already afoot for the next Conference to be held 
in 1964, with the expenses underwritten by a group of Honolulu 
business men of Oriental ancestry. Dr. Charles A. Moore of the 
University of Hawaii, the Directot, is to be congratulated for doing an 
almost supethuman task so well. 
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WHEN Plato represented Socrates as asking, “Why can several things 
be significantly called by the same name?” he raised a question which 
is still at the centre of philosophical discussion. Socrates’, or Plato’s, 
own answer was, that if several things can each significantly be called 
x, then x has a determinate significance which is the same in all] the 
instances. It signifies a ‘Form’ or ‘character’ (eldos, 15éx), which 
metaphorically may be said to be ‘present to’ or ‘in’ or ‘participated 
in by’ each instance.! The ‘character’, or (to give it its modern term) 
the ‘universal’, is an objective reality indicated by the employment 
of a common predicate of many subjects. It is a real ‘character’ 
se not by the senses, but by the intellect. For example, 
though particular red objects ate perceived by sight, redness, the 
universal which renders all red objects ted, is not itself red, and is 
apprehended not by sight, but by the intellect. 

It is not surprising that from time to time philosophers have pro- 
tested that if the universals are objects only of thought, and not of the 
senses, they may after all be only concepts of the mind by which the 
mind finds it convenient to classify certain objects which resemble one 
another. Plato himself anticipated this objection in the Parmenides 
(132 B-C). He represented Socrates as asking, “Is the ‘Form’ teally a 
‘thought’ (vonua) and therefore not ‘in’ things at all, but ‘in our 
minds’ (év yuxois)?” Parmenides’ reply is that there cannot be a 
thought which is not a thought about something, and something real. 
This answer is a decisive rejection of the theory historically known as 
Conceptualism. The common name (e.g. man) by which we classify 
a group of objects (e.g. Tom, Dick and Harry) indicates not only the 
presence in our minds of a common concept, but the presence in the 

1 These metaphors, which express the immanence of the ‘Form’ or ‘character’ in the several 
instances, are to be preferred to Plato’s other metaphors which imply the transcendence of the 
universal, its ‘separability’ from the instances, as when Plato speaks of the instances of a ‘Form’ as 
‘imitating’ or ‘striving after’ the Form. (For a complete list of the two sets of metaphors, see 
Sit David Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, p. 228.) Aristotle rightly rejected the theory of ‘Forms’ 


as existing tely from the objects characterized by them, and insisted that the ‘Forms’ exist 
only as mentioned in the objects (wnivérsalia in re, not arte rem). 
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objects of a common nature. It is the observance of common, recur- 
ring characteristics in the objects that leads to the formation of the 
common concept and the common name. 

Conceptualism, in its strict, literal sense, which would explain the 
formation of general terms as a purely subjective activity, is clearly 
unsatisfactory. What we ate concerned with is not the mere con- 
ceiving of concepts, but conceptual cognition which is the apprehen- 
sion of some objective reality. The only serious question in this 
regard is, “What is the nature of this teality?” Is it to be explained by 
the theory of universals or by some alternative theory,—for example, 
the theory of resemblances? It is this latter theory which is held by an 
increasing number of philosophers as an alternative to that of univer- 
sals. Granted, they say, that the common name designates something 
real. But the reality which it designates is the resemblance by which 
the objects to which it applies resemble one another. There is not 
one universal common to them all. Tom is a rational biped, so is 
Dick, so is Harry. But Tom’s rationality is not Dick’s, though it 
resembles Dick’s, and so on. 

It is probable that if Plato had been confronted with this alternative 
theory he would not have been impressed. That resemblances exist 
between the objects designated by a common name was to him 
obvious. It was precisely these resemblances which his doctrine of 
‘Forms’ or universals was designed to explain. It was axiomatic to 
him that a number of things can resemble one another only if they 
manifest one of more characteristics common to them all. Resem- 
blances for the philosophic mind can never constitute an ultimate 
explanation; they themselves call for explanation. Even logically 
this is plain. The statement “A resembles B”, inevitably evokes the 
question, “In what respect or respects does A resemble B?” To 
answer this question is to speak in terms of universals. For example, 
the statement that men resemble women is obviously incomplete. 
Men resemble women in respect of their common humanity. The 
humanity of a woman does not merely resemble that of a man. It is 
the same. This can be seen in a practical way in the fact that in the 
ptofessions which admit women as well as men, the women do the 
same work as men, and do it as efficiently. 

Hume, it is true, thought that he had proved the ultimacy of 
tesemblance, that is, that two objects could resemble one another 
without sharing a common character. He noted that the doctrine 
of universals supposes that whete a number of objects resemble 
one another, the objects in question can be analysed into the element 
or elements which the objects have in common, and a residuum, an 
element or elements in which they differ. That is, the theory of 
universals implies that resemblance can only occur between objects 
which are complex and can be so analysed. If the theory of univetsals 
were true, he declares, it would follow that resemblance cannot occur 
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between objects which are simple and unanalysable. He finds this 
conclusion untenable, and infers therefore that the theory of univetsals 
is false. “It is evident,” he writes, “that even different simple ideas 
may have a similarity or resemblance to each other; nor is it necessary 
that the point or circumstance of resemblance should be distinct or 
sepatable from that in which they differ. B/ye and green ate different 
simple ideas, but ate more resembling than b/ve and scarlet; though 
their petfect simplicity excludes all possibility of separation or 
distinction”’.! 

Hume could hardly have chosen a more unfortunate example for 
his purpose. “Every schoolboy knows” that the colour green can 
in fact be produced by a mixture of blue and yellow. The resemblance 
between b/ye and green can therefore be explained by the theory of 
universals, as due to the fact that there is in the colour green an 
admixture of blue. This is not to say that the univetsal ‘blueness’ 
could be mixed with the universal ‘yellowness’ to produce the univet- 
sal ‘greenness’. It is simply to assett, what is an undoubted fact, that 
to mix a pigment characterized by ‘blueness’ with a pigment charac- 
terized by ‘yellowness’ is to produce a pigment characterized by 
‘greenness.’ Green, in fact, is not necessarily a simple object. It can be 
analysed into blue + yellow. 

But perhaps Hume was merely unfortunate in his example. He goes 
on: “It is the same case with particular sounds, tastes, and smells.” 
He gives no example here, and I can think of none that would prove 
his point. He proceeds: “It is the same case with all the degrees in any 
quality. They are all resembling, and yet the quality, in any individual, 
is not distinct from the degree.” Again Hume gives no example, 
but it is easy to supply one, such as that given by Professor Aaron, 
—a seties of different shades of blue.2 On the theory of universals, 
it should be possible to say that all these different shades of blue 
resemble one another in respect of blueness, but differ in respect of 
residua \eft over when the blueness has been abstracted; and this, 
accotding to Hume and Professor Aaron, is precisely what one 
cannot say. At first sight this contention seems very plausible. If 
blueness is the respect in which the shades are similar, it seems to be 
also the respect in which they differ. This would be fatal to the theory 
of universals. Should we not say, therefore, that the shades resemble 
one another, and leave it there, concluding that after all resemblance 
can be ultimate? And if resemblance alone can explain the use of 
a common term in one series of examples, may it not be the true 
explanation in all? 

Yet on closer examination the plausibility vanishes. The fate of 
Hume’s example, the comparison of blue and green, should have 
warned us that in this matter of colours the diagnosis is not as simple 


1A Treatise of Human Nature, Everyman edition, Vol. I, p, 28,n.1. 
4R. I. Aaron, The Theory of Universals, p. 154. ae 
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as at first appears. Can it be that Hume and Professor Aaron never 
used paints when they were children? It is a fact perfectly familiar to 
most children that it is possible to produce a series of different shades 
of blue by mixing one shade of blue with a number of other colours; 
for instance, one can produce a pale blue by adding an admixture of 
white, a dark blue by adding an admixture of black, and so on. 
Reflection on this fact suggests that the resemblance between the 
different shades of blue could after all be explained on the traditional 
theory of universals, by saying that the shades resemble one another 
because they manifest the common universal ‘blueness’, but also 
differ from one another because they severally ‘partake’ also of other 
universals, ‘whiteness’ or ‘blackness’ or whatever the case may be. 
There is nothing in thé philosophy of universals to forbid us to 
suppose that the ‘participation’ of an object in one universal may be 
modified by its simultaneous ‘participation’ in another. 

A similar answer could be given to an illustration adduced by 
Professor H. H. Price. “Let us consider,” he writes,’ “the following 
series of examples: a patch of freshly fallen snow; a bit of chalk; a 
piece of paper which has been used for wrapping the meat in; the 
handkerchief with which I have been dusting a rather dirty mantel- 
piece; a full evening dress bow tie which has been left lying about for 
several years on the floor. All these, we say, are white objects. But are 
they exactly alike in their colour, if white may be counted as a colour 
for the purpose of this discussion? Clearly they are not. They ate, of 
course, more or less alike. In fact there is a very considerable degree 
of colour-likeness between them. But certainly they are not exactly 
alike in colour. And yet if the very same characteristic, whiteness, is 
present in them all (as the Philosophy of Universals, apparently, says it 
is) ought it not to follow that they are exactly alike in colour?” 

No, certainly not, if it is borne in mind that these objects manifest 
in themselves other universals besides that of ‘whiteness’. The snow, 
for instance, ‘partakes’ not only of ‘whiteness’ but also of ‘crystalline- 
ness’; the chalk, of ‘whiteness’ and ‘chalky dulness’; the paper with 
the meat stains, of ‘whiteness’ and (say) ‘redness’; the dirty handker- 
chief and bow-tie, of ‘whiteness’ and ‘dirtiness.’ It is surprising that 
Professor Price does not think of this solution, for he himself draws 
attention to the fact that any object is characterized by more than one 
univetsal.?. Is it not clear that the manifestation in an object of one 
universal may be modified by the manifestation in the same object 
of another universal, and that. certain objects which tesemble one 
another in being characterized by a common universal or common 
universals may also differ from one another because each is chatac- 
terized by another universal or othet universals which are not common 
to them? 


1 Thinking and Enscperience, p. 14. 
2 op. cit., p, 30. 
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A similar consideration applies to a further example brought 
forwatd by Professor Price.1 “What about a penny and a sixpence? 
They certainly are alike in shape; but not exactly, because the sixpence 
has a milled edge and the penny a smooth one. So here, again, it 
would seem, there is no séng/e characteristic present in them both, 
upon which the resemblance could be dependent. This resemblance 
again seems to be ultimate and underivative.” 

Not at all. They resemble one another in respect of ‘roundness’, 
the universal which they have in common. They also differ because 
(apart from the question of size) the sixpence is characterized by 
‘having-a-milled-edge’, a universal which also characterizes other 
silver coins, but not a penny. 

The philosophy of universals does not forget that resemblances have 
degrees of intensity, but it can always explain these by the theory that 
the manifestation of any universal present in a given object may be 
modified by the manifestation of another universal present in the same 
object. The resemblance of lukewarm water to hot water, for example, 
can be explained by the fact that in the lukewarm water an element 
characterized by ‘hotness’ has been mingled with an element charac- 
terized by ‘coldness’. Incidentally its resemblance to cold water can 
be explained in exactly the same way. : 

This theory of the modification of the manifestation of one universal 
in an object by the manifestation of another universal in the same 
object holds equally well in the field of ethics. An act which is the 
keeping of a promise is normally characterized not only by the univer- 
sal of ‘promise-keeping’ but also by ‘rightness’, a universal which it 
‘shares’ not only with other acts of promise-keeping, but also with 
such acts as those of truth-telling, and so on. But in certain circum- 
stances an act characterized by promise-keeping might also be 
characterized by rashness, which (to say the least) might diminish the 
rightness. For instance, a father has promised to take his small son 
for a treat on a long journey on a stated day. But just before that day 
his son has developed a cold severe enough to render the journey 
unwise. If the son claimed the fulfilment of the promise and the 
father fulfilled it, his act would have a certain degree of rightness as 
the keeping of a promise, but it would be less right than it would have 
been if. the son had been perfectly well. The theory of universals 
recognizes the degrees of rightness and can easily explain them. The 
father’s act in fulfilling the promise in the unfortunate circumstances 
is charactetized not only by the universals of promise-keeping and 
rightness, which it ‘shates’ with other acts of promise-keeping and 
rightness, but also by the universal of rashness which it ‘shares’ with 
other rash acts. The effect of the act’s participation in this third 
universal is such as to diminish the degree of rightness. 

Let us take another example, from the duty to tell the truth. Evety 


1 op. cit., p. 17. 
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act of truth-telling gud act of truth-telling is characterized by rightness, 
but not every act of truth-telling is equally right. To tell the truth 
about his condition to a person suffering from an incurable disease 
may not be so right as to tell him the truth about something else. 
The lesser rightness of the former act is due to the fact that the 
universal of rightness, which it has in common with other right acts, 
is modified by the presence in the act of another universal, ‘unkind- 
ness’, which it has in common with other unkind acts. 

The conclusion, then, to be drawn from this discussion of universals 
and resemblances is that the dectrine of aniversalia in re is stiil the only 
one which satisfactorily accounts for the fact of resemblances. Resem- 
blance cannot explain itself. It is not an ultimate, underivative 
explanation of the ontological situation. The general terms which 
we use reveal the presence in our minds not only of general concepts 
but of the ‘characters’ of which these concepts ate the apprehension, 
‘chatactets’ which are common to classes of things which resemble 
one another, and account both for their resemblances and for their 
differences. 

The peculiarity of Professor Price’s own position is that he tries to 
hold together both the philosophy of universals and the philosophy 
of ultimate resemblances “so long as these two are considered as 
putely ontological doctrines.”! I fail to understand how this can be 
done. It seems to me that the doctrine of univetsals is, by definition, 
a denial that resemblances are ultimate. It is interesting and instruc- 
tive, however, to obsetve how Professor Price seeks to explain his 
examples of inexact resemblance while still adhering to the theory of 
universals. As we have seen, he does not explain degrees of resem- 
blance by the theory that the manifestation of a certain universal in 
an object is ‘modified’ by the manifestation of another universal in 
the same object. Instead he has recourse to the distinction between 
determinable and determinate characteristics. “Thus the characteristic 
of being coloured is a determinable, and the characteristic of being 
ted is a determinate of it. Being red is again a sub-determinable, and 
has under it the determinates being scarlet, being brick-red, being 
cherry-red, etc. .. . Now whenever two objects resemble each other 
with less than the maximum intensity (i.e. whenever they have what 
was called an ‘inexact’ resemblance) we can always say that the same 
determinable characteristic characterizes them both, though not the 
same determinate one.” 

This distinction is an important one; and, as Professor Price himself 
admits, it enables us to maintain that inexact resemblance is derivative, 
dependent on the presence of the same determinable universal in both 
objects. But is this distinction between determinable and determinate 
universals itself an ultimate explanation? Does not the question arise, 
why does the same dencenibhalle become determinate in one way in 


1 op. cit, p. 30. 2 op. cit., p. 27. 
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one object and in a different way in another object? For example, 
why does the determinable ‘white’ become a different kind of white in 
snow from that in chalk or the meat-wrapping or the dirty handker- 
chief and bow-tie? Professor Price seems to have no answer to this 
question. Yet the theory that the manifestation of one determinable 
in an object is modified by the manifestation of another determinable 
so as to give a particular determinate would seem to provide the 
answer. For it is a statement of plain fact that the dirty handketchief, 
for instance, is characterized not only by ‘whiteness’ but also by 
‘dittiness’, and that the latter characterization inevitably modifies the 
formet so as to decrease its degree of whiteness. Thus the th2ory of 
universals accounts both for the similarity and the dissimilarity of the 
dirty handkerchief to the snow and the chalk, and so on. 

The point of fundamental importance, which is the thesis of this 
atticle, is that any resemblance, whether exact or inexact, can only be 
explained by the theory of universals, taken seriously and pursued 
with the utmost thoroughness. If this is true, then the theory of 
ultimate resemblances must be discarded, and not treated as a work- 
able alternative to the theory of universals. 





LOU ANDREAS-SALOME 
By 
MRS. D. L. HOBMAN 


Lou ANDREAS-SALOME wanted love—the love of man and the love of 
God—and she took what she wanted. Throughout her whole being 
and thtoughout her whole life she was filled with an awareness of 
God. This Russo-German woman writer, famous on the Continent 
but scarcely known in England, divided her autobiography into 
separate parts, not in chronological order but according to her 
experiences; one of the last sections, about Sigmund Freud, is an 
account of her close friendship with him. She was his disciple, and 
het intuitive understanding of men and women was further enlarged 
by his discoveries concerning the psyche, but although she learned 
much from him, she never learned to explain away religious faith as 
an illusion. The title of the first and most important chapter in the 
story of her life is Experience of God. 

She recalls that as a very small and naughty child, if she was occa- 
sionally whipped by her adoring parents, she complained of this 
treatment to God who invariably agreed heartily with her resentment; 
indeed it made him so angry that, for the sake of the father and mother 
whom she dearly loved, she then persuaded him to ignore the whole 
affair. In a postscript to this book the editor, Ernst Pfeiffer relates 
that as an old woman shortly before her death in 1937 she said: “No 
matter what happens to me, I never lose the certainty that in the 
background there ate arms open to teceive me.” 

Het mysticism was bound up with a strongly erotic temperament 
and a passionate zest for life. She would not accept any form of 
otthodoxy and already in adolescence gave up the Protestant creed 
in which she had been brought up. “He who loves God does not 
need a Church,” was a Russian saying which she quoted with apptoval. 
She felt that this explained a peculiarity of Russianized Christianity, 
which gave devotion less to the clerical hierarchy than to individual 
pilgtims, “in whose footsteps anyone could walk, so that this rever- 
ence included something of which each man in secret felt himself 
capable. Conversely, it could happen to any man to find himself in 
the position of one condemned—a criminal.” This attitude accounted 
for a lack of discrimination in values, a kind of fatalism, since all 
things for good ot evil lay ultimately in the hands of God. 
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Lou Andreas-Salomé believed that, in spite of all their superstition, 
the Russian masses provided a basis of profound primitive strength 
for the educated classes as well, and that in this passionate inner life 
the tensions of sexual love were somehow lessened, so that love was 
accepted with greater natura] simplicity in Russia than in mote 
civilized nations. She analyses the Slav attitude as though it were also 
her own, as no doubt to some extent it was. Although she was of 
mixed, partly German origin, and spent the greater part of her adult 
life in Germany, she seems to embody a point of view which belongs | 
to Eastern rather than to Western Europe, where goodness and 
mortality are not necessatily equated. Educated Russian women of 
the nineteenth century might have been puzzled by the idea of subordi- 
nating personal emotion to a generalized code. Famous English- 
women, on the other hand, were usually moral, not in the accepted 
sense only, but in theit efforts at improving their socia] surroundings. 
Their faith in public opinion, and therefore in Parliament, to redress 
social evils was the result of living in a country with democratic 
institutions, however imperfect. In Russia any faith in reform was 
almost inevitably bound up with the desire for revolution, and Lou 
Andreas-Salomé was neither a political rebel, nor indeed was she 
politically minded at all. In her life and work she was first and fote- 
most an artist, and her concern was with the individual and not with 
society. The edifice of religion seemed to her a dreary ruin, cumbering 
ground which was urgently needed for a more rational development, 
yet she was no rationalist. She was a primitive impulsive creature, 
avid for life, awed by its mystery. As a child she comforted herself 
by talking to God as a friend, and in old age she still depended upon 
his love. 

She sought the reflection of her own feelings in the hearts of het 
friends. Many years after she had refused Nietzsche’s offet of matriage, 
she published a long book about him, an analysis of his nature through 
his works, and she was convinced that religious genius permeated all 
that he had written. According to her, his entire development sprang 
from his own loss of faith, from his “emotion over the loss of God.” 
He was a split individual who had “achieved health through disease, 

enuine adoration through illusion, genuine affirmation and enhance- 
ment of the self through self-wounding.” In the same way, in the poet 
Rilke, it was the mystic to whom she responded out of the depth of 
her own nature. She gave him an understanding which bound them 
together during a passionate friendship of nearly thirty yeats. He left 
the manuscript of his Book of Hours in her keeping until in 1905 his 
publisher persuaded him to let it be brought out. After she had sent 
it back to him, he wrote to her of his longing for her presence, and 
said that the old prayers were re-echoing within him, “vibrating 
inwardly down to the very foundations, and echoing outwardly fat 
beyond myself. Echoing to you.. .” 
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Louisa (Ljola) von Salomé, later always known as Lou, was born 
in St. Petersburg on February 6th, 1861. Her father, General von 
Salomé, was of Huguenot descent, whose ancestors had emigrated 
from Avignon, and after the French Revolution had wandered across 
Germany to the Baltic Provinces, where he was born. He had been 
brought to St. Petersburg as a little boy and had there received a 
military education. He was given a patent of hereditary Russian 
nobility after he had taken part in putting down the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1830. His wife was of mixed Danish and German otigin, and 
at home the family spoke German or sometimes French. This was by 
no means unusual in the cosmopolitan society of the Russian capital, 
where foreign languages wete much in fashion. The fact that they 
were Protestant made the General’s wife feel herself an emigrant in a 
Greek-Orthodox land, and she passed on something of this feeling to 
her children. Her husband, on the other hand, felt deep love for the 
narod, the common people, which found an echo in Lou. 

As the sixth child and only girl, she was cherished by her family, so 
that in after life she said that het instinct led her to seek a brother in 
every man whom she met. To judge by an early picture she was a 
beautiful little girl, with boyishly short curly hair, a high forehead, 
full sensuous lips, and eyes which seemed to be asking a question of 
the world. 

In spite of all the affection by which she was surrounded she seems 
to have been a curiously lonely child, and something of a rebel 
against authority from her earliest years. Like all imaginative children 
she was much given to making up stories, and in bed at night, with 
two dolls beside her pillow, she told these stories to God, beginning 
with an invariable formula: “As thou knowest.” Sometimes she told 
them to het family, but was to discover with a shock that not every 
audience was favourably impressed. One day, on her return from a 
walk with a little cousin, she related a dramatic adventute which was 
supposed to have befallen them both on the way, when to het con- 
stetnation she saw the other child staring at her, not in admiration, 
and heatd her exclaim: “But you’te telling lies!” Her father once 
brought home for her from a Court ball a fine large cracker, which 
was said to contain a dress. Lou at once pictuted to herself a golden 
tobe, and when it was explained that the gown could only be made of 
tissue-papet, with perhaps a little tinsel trimming, she refused to pull 
the cracker at all. As long as it remained intact she could keep her 
illusion, and that mattered mote to the child than reality. 

She was devoted to her patents, especially to het father, who liked 
to fondle het, but their caresses always ceased as soon as her mother— 
Muschka—came into the room. Sometimes in the summer the latter, 
who enjoyed sea-bathing, took her for a drive to the coast. On one 
such occasion, when she was still very young, she watched her 
mother in the watet through a little window in the bathing-hut, and 
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suddenly cried out eagerly: “Oh, dear Muschka, do drown!” 

Laughing, her mother called back: “Why, child, then I should die.” 

Lou’s response to this was a shout of “Nitschevol”’ (No mattet.) 

She was once bitten by a favourite dog who, to her great grief, had 
to be destroyed, because hydrophobia was rampant in the town. Told 
that a mad dog usually attacked his beloved master before anybody 
else, she was in anguish lest—having gone mad hetself—she might 
bite him whom she loved above all else on earth. It was only in later 
life that she realized the full implication of this fear of injuring her 
father; in childhood she seemed to herself to love both parents 
equally. 

One winter’s day, when she was eight years old, walking down the 
frozen stone steps in front of the house she slipped and fell. An 
adjutant of the Czar who happened to be passing at the moment 
tushed to het aid, but himself fell down, and there they both sat on the 
ice, Opposite one another, the handsome young officer laughing, and 
the little girl gazing at bim in silent ecstasy: she was for the first time 
in love. 

Her father died when she was eighteen, and soon afterwards she 
took the unusual step of leaving the Church officially. He had 
originally obtained permission from the Czar to found a German 
elon’ Church in St. Petersburg, yet in spite of this she felt 
inwardly certain that, unlike her mother, he would have approved the 
honesty of her action, no matter how much het lack of faith might 
have gtieved him. Hert adolescence was unduly tormented and 
prolonged, until an event occurred which ended het youthful lone- 
liness and changed the future coutse of het life. 

Somebody persuaded her to hear a sermon by a Dutchman, chaplain 
to the Dutch Embassy and the most famous Protestant preacher in 
St. Petersburg. He was.a man of liberal and unorthodox views, and 
she immediately recognized in him a kindred spirit, who saw the 
world as she saw it, and to whom she was linked by invisible bonds. 
She felt this so strongly that she wrote and asked fot an intetview; her 
request was granted and she appears to have been received literally 
with open arms. Soon she was visiting him regularly, and was being 
instructed by him in teligious history and philosophy. She worked 
hard under his severe tuition, perhaps too hard, fot on one occasion, 
either because she was over-tited or else because she was emotionally 
overwrought, he took her on his knee and she lost consciousness in 
his arms. He was a widower with two children, one of them neat het 
own age, but that did not prevent the adoration which filled her whole 
being. On the contrary, the very fact that he was so much older and 
wiser than herself, pastor and teacher, only inflamed her heart the 
more, as though the profound capacity for love, which had once been 
et to God, was now blended with love for a God-like human 

ing. 
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The girl was living in a romantic fairy-tale, but the man’s affection 
for her was realistic and practical, and he intended to make her his 
second wife. He understood the childlike nature of her feelings, and 
in order not to startle her he did not reveal his intentions at first, no 
doubt hoping that in time the mastet-pupil relationship would be 
transmuted into the more perfect one which he desired. He did not 
guess that, in an attempt to raise a young girl’s dream to the plane of 
reality, the whole thing would be completely shattered. Lou had 
adoted him as though he were a God, but at the moment when he 
asked her to marry him the cloak of divinity fell from his shoulders, 
and he became almost a stranger. The magic cracker was opened, 
revealing tinsel instead of the golden robe of glory which she had 
imagined. Much later she made the whole affair the theme of a novel, 
Ruth, in which she recorded this episode in her own life. 

The middle-aged man must have suffeted a disillusion as great as 
her own, but he loved her well enough to continue to help her. He 
persuaded her to study at the University of Zurich, and prepared her 
fot her entrance. She studied there during the winter of 1881-82, and 
then, on account of her ill-health, her mother came and took her away 
to Rome. Here, through mutual acquaintances, she met Friedrich 
Nietzsche, who already had an international reputation. A friend was 
with him, a young graduate of philosophy, a half-Jew called Paul Rée, 
and soon the three wete inseparable, referring to themselves as the 
Trinity. Such triangular relationships are proverbially untenable: 
Nietzsche fell in love with the brilliant girl, but Lou preferred Paul 
Rée. 

She tried to make Nietzsche understand that marriage was against 
her principles, and sent Rée to him as the bearer of her refusal of his 
offer. In spite of this he seems to have considered himself engaged to 
her, and after she had left Rome he strove in his letters to put her 
against his former friend. She went to Bayreuth on a short visit to 
hear Wagner’s operas, and there met Nietzsche’s sister, Elizabeth, 
who was insanely jealous of her and made a scandal out of Lou’s 
friendship with a Russian artist who was there at the same time. 
There were quarrels and recriminations, not improved by the fact 
that she declared her intention of setting up house together with Rée, 
as a pait of friends. Madame von Salomé sent for one of her sons to 
tty and dissuade his sister from such a compromising step, but she 
had made up her mind, and it was not until many years later that she 
came to understand how deeply she had made her mother suffer by her 
unconventional behaviout. 

Lou and Paul Rée settled in Berlin and remained together for 
several years, travelling a good deal, and everywhere meeting famous 
wtitets and artists. She began to write herself, novels and short 
stories (her first book was called The Struggle for God), and Rée finally 
decided to take up the study of medicine. For the sake of his work 
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they thought it best to live apart fot a time, although she had actually 
suggested sharing his studies; such a step was unnecessary, he declared, 
for two people who would never part. While she was living alone in 
a pension she met a man who came to teach German to some Turkish 
officets living there. Karl Friedtich Andreas, later Professor of 
Oriental Languages, was a reserved and melancholy man with an 
admixtute of Malayan and Armenian blood. She does not give any 
account of his wooing, but merely states that she became engaged to 
him in May 1887. She insisted that it was to make no difference to her 
telationship with Paul Rée, and at first both he and Andreas agteed, 
However, the fotmer soon realized that the situation was impossible, 
and one evening he came to say goodbye and stayed until it was almost 
dawn. After he had gone, Lou found a little photograph of het as a 
child, which he had left behind, wrapped in a piece of paper on which 
he had written: “Be merciful. Do not try to find me.” 

Paul Rée subsequently settled in the Engadine as a doctor and 
devoted himself to the poverty-stricken population. He was killed 
in a mountain accident. 

A month after she became engaged, in June 1887, Lou von Salomé 
was matried to Karl Friedrich Andreas. 

They lived at first in Berlin and later in Géttingen, where Professor 
Andreas taught at the University. They had a literary and artistic 
citcle, and entertained their friends with tea and cake or sandwiches 
and a glass of wine. Their tastes were simple and they shared a great 
love of nature and of animals. Lou visited her mother in Russia at 
intervals, and wrote books and essays and teviews, and in later 
life, after she had taken up psycho-analysis, she accepted patients for 
treatment. On the whole, both she and Andreas seem to have found 
contentment in their matriage, which lasted for many years, although 
towatds the end they became inwardly estranged. Her account of her 
husband, written after his death, is full of affection. 

In 1897, when Lou was thitty-six, a young man of twenty-two was 
introduced to her at the theatre, whose name was Rainer Maria Rilke. 
.An essay of hers, Jesus the Jew, had recently appzared in a literary 
review, and after their meeting he wrote to thank her for having 
written it. He sent her a poem, and bought roses which, however, 
he was too shy to present to her, although he wrote that for her all the 
roses in the world were blossoming. It was the beginning of 3 
relationship and a correspondence which lasted until the end of his life. 
The letters of this excessively neurotic poet, full of lush outpouring 


and sentimental yearning, read strangely to English eyes. Lou was his 
burning bush, he was het slave or het king, but actually he seems in 
some ways to have been more like her son. He hated his mother, who 
during his early childhood had dressed him like a little girl and 
treated him as one. At the age of ten he had been plunged from this 
hothouse environment into the icy atmosphere of an Austrian military 
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acaderay, and the gross bullying to which he had there been subjected 
had caused him inner torment for the test of his life. 

Lou gave him what he most needed—understanding of his morbid 
and his mystic moods, and a sense of ptotection and stability, and he 
came to depend on her mote than he ever depended on any of the 
many othet women of whom he was enamoured. E. M. Butler says in 
het biography, Rainer Maria Rilke, that he and Lou were lovets, and 
that she became pregnant by him; if so, the child must have been still- 
born, for she does not refer to it in her own book. Professor Andreas 
accepted the relationship between his wife and the poet, whatever it 
may have been. Rilke stayed with them it: Berlin, wandering barefoot 
with Lou in the pinewoods round the town, helping her to chop wood, 
to cook and wash up. They studied Russian together, and at one time 
they translated The Seagull into German. In 1899 they all three went 
on a journey to Russia, and the following year the two friends went 
again, this time without the Professor. They spent several weeks in 
Moscow, then travelled about the country and ended up in St. 
Petersburg. They visited Tolstoy, but do not appear to have been very 
watmly welcomed by the sage ot his wife. 

In 1901 Rilke married the sculptress Klara Westhoff, a pupil of 
Rodin, but he never took any responsibility, either as husband or 
later as father of their child. In due course they were separated, and 
on that occasion Lou took Klata’s part, recognizing the cause in the 

oet’s intense egoism. She believed in Rilke’s redemptive mission, 
and thought that God was the object of his art: “in the fulfilment of 
the task “God’ his humanity and his poetic faculty met: the human 
being in living and immediate teceptivity, the poet in action, to create 
that which he had received.” 

At the outbreak of the 1914 Wart he at first shared the general 
exaltation, but the frenzy did not last, and Lou thought that he had 
already “anticipated the suffering of the wat by the agonies he had 
undergone in the realization of what we human beings are.” (E. M. 
Butler.) She was not a Pacifist herself, although she felt a genetal 
sense of guilt which all must share for the War. Her friendship with 
Rilke lasted through all the subsequent vicissitudes of his life, and 
when he lay dying in Switzerland in 1926, by his own wish accounts 
of his illness wete sent to her alone. 

Rilke’s neutosis was the chief cause of Lou’s intense interest in 
psychology. She attended a psycho-analytic Congress in Weimar in 
the autumn of 1911, and asked Freud to teach het his technique. He 
was amused by her request, for at that time there was not yet any 
institution for disseminating his principles; nevertheless she persisted, 
and six months later arrived in Vienna, to work under him, and also 
to learn from his former colleague, who had broken away from him, 
Alfred Adler. She very soon gave up attending the latter’s lectures, 
and concentrated entirely on the teachings of Freud. Lou began as 
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his disciple—she ended as his friend. She, who had been a mother- 
figure to Rilke, found in Freud a father-figure to herself, and in this 
reversal of rdles she was given a hitherto unknown sense of peace. 
She rejoiced in his scientite dedication, and the stark honesty of his 
rationalism, and she loved the man. The last time she was with him, | 
in 1928, when he had already become the victim of a terrible disease, 
she began to weep bitterly at his sufferings. “Freud did not reply,” 
she wrote, “I only felt his arm around me.” 

She sent him an essay fot his seventy-fifth birthday in the form of 
an open letter, called My Thanks to Freud. In reply he wrote that hers 
was the true synthesis of an artist, in which she had transformed the 
body dissected by the analyst’s knife once mote into a living organism, 
and he asked her to have the letter published as a pamphlet under the 
title, My Thanks to Psycho-Analysis. She always cherished this letter 
from him, and had it read aloud to her a few days before her death. 

Hete in outline is a brief sketch of a remarkable woman. She was a 
modern intellectual, but she was also gifted with the artist’s sensibility 
to a realm outside the perception of the intellect. As a child she had 
refused to open a cracker lest its contents should prove a disillusion; 
as a woman she had no such apprehensions—fearlessly she explored 
life, and discovered that it held a golden robe. 





THE NATURE OF THE 
WRITER’S DISCIPLINE 
By 
J. B. PICK 


1. Fitting words to events 


It is a wet day and the car moves along the road. That is all a man 
can say about the matter unless he becomes a writer, and the bald 
statement is neither interesting nor illuminating. He becomes a 
writer as soon as he gropes in his mind to fit words to the vision he 
has seen of grey sky, wet toad, speeding car and dirty spray. 

Basically this impulse to fit words to events is what it means to be 
a writer. If an event is to be recorded truthfully, not only must self- 
consciousness be avoided, evaded or overcome, but the event must 
be seen as it really happened, not as the observer would wish it to 
have happened, or feared that it might happen, ot considers that it 
should have happened, or a dozen other possibilities. On the other 
hand, the personality of the recorder and his attitude to the event 
cannot be excluded from the account, it colours the style—that is, it 
influences the choice of words used. If the subjective element distorts 
the event itself, the writer has failed in his task of recording accurately, 
but if no colouring is given to the record he has failed to breathe life 
into a collection of words. 

By the subjective element distorting the event itself, I mean that 
the writer actually “sees what did not happen” or fails to see what 
did happen—complaints common to most witnesses. 

Seeing what did happen but recotding what did not is a habit 
common to most writers, for the temptation to use a phrase that is 
vivid ot striking ot euphonious or tough or literary or obscurely 
imptessive or drily humorous but less accurate than a mote straight- 
forward alternative is often difficult to tesist. There is no need, in 
fact, for a writer to strive deliberately to give a colouring to the 
tecotd. The colouring will be there simply because he is human and 
not a machine. The use of imagery, however lively and apparently 
extravagant, is not of course ruled out of a truthful account; all that is 
in question is the complete appositeness and accuracy of the image to 
illuminate what the writet actually experienced. 
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2. The Full Experience 

To give an accurate and vivid record of experience a writer must 
make the effort to record an event an effort to deepen his understand- 
ing of the nature of that event. This is to put the matter at once too 
baldly and too analytically; too baldly because the word ‘effort’ chimes 
ill with ‘understanding’, since understanding cannot be a direct result 
of the application of will; too analytically because it is a mistake to 
draw too definite a line between expetience and the recording of it. 
In other words, those writers who a: separate too sharply the record 
of perception from perception in experience are falling into a trap as 
dangerous as those who concern themselves so exclusively with 
recording that they destroy the experience itself. 

To view these ‘traps’ as dangers to be avoided by an effort of will 
is itself another trap dug by the analytic approach. 

Although the word ‘concenttation’ can with some degtee of 
accuracy be applied to the mind of a man directed on his work, the 
will which is ‘concentrated’ is actually consumed and absorbed; thete 
is within this concentration a treedom and telaxation which ate not 
the work ot the will. 

The ‘self-loss’ experienced in complete absorption in work feels like 
‘self-fulfilment’ when recalled afterwards, and indeed it zs so. But 
something more than concentration and different from concentration 
is involved in the state of mind that sees and understands and tecords 
what it sees in such a way that perception and record ate one, almost 
as though the event recorded itself. There is a lucidity and detach- 
ment, an ease, swiftness and inevitability of response for which the 
word concentration is too intense. A state of calm attention, with the 
mind alert, pliable and awate, absorbs and teplaces concentration. 

There ate moments in this ‘self-loss’ when a consciousness of 
detached joy in unity comes upon a man as if by surprise, and it is at 
this instant that he ‘comes upon himself’ at a new level of perception. 
I would suggest that every man is seeking the fulfilment of an ex- 
petience in which the normal everyday self that insists and desires and 
fears and hopes and agitates is ovetcome, and this without the whole 
being feeling threatened with extinction. 

It is only when a man lives in and acts from this state of calm, 
pliable attention that he can act intuitively in response to each stimulus, 
and, as a writer, can record without the possibility of inaccutacy the 
essential natute of event and experience. At this stage, of course, the 
necessity to communicate doesn’t exist; nor is there any prohibition 
against communication, ot indeed against anything else. A man 
whose vocation is writing has reached a position of acceptance and 
freedom as a writer, and the question of writing ot not writing then 
becomes secondary. 

But showing the culmination of a calling demonstrates how fat 
actual practitioners fall short, not of achievement so much as of a 
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state of acceptance when no question of the necessity to achieve any- 
thing arises. 


3. Why Write the truth? 


What a writet discovers, then, about recording the event, he dis- 
covets about the event itself, and the result of this discipline is the 
acceptance of a method of observation as it wete through the eyes of 
a witness within him which is always objective, rather than through 
the eyes of the everyday self, which is never objective. 

It will be said: Why should a writer concern himself at all with the 
truth, why should he not set out simply to entettain his readers, to 
show off, to enjoy himself, to make money? A reader may reasonably 
assert, “I prefer the writer to strike an impressive attitude, to enliven 
events by stylish exaggeration, romantic falsification, brutal ovet- 
emphasis or evasive literary gtace. It’s mote fun that way.” The 
reply must be that the impressive attitude, the stylishness and so on 
ate all ways of lying. Many people—most people, perhaps—prefer 
falsehood to truth, but this doesn’t make truth any the less true nor 
falsehood any the less false. Falsehood inevitably degtades the 
ptoducer and the consumet of it, however stout the denials of both. 

It is in fact the essential nature of the writer’s discipline to concern 
himself with truth. He cannot do otherwise and still retain any sense 
of vocational integrity. Even though the imaginative vision a writer 
wishes to describe may be false to his experience—for example, a 
deliberately pornographic scene of one man (a writer, probably) 
besieged by two impossibly lovely women—in his effort to describe 
the scene he must choose one word rather than another, one phrase 
rather than another. Each such choice is a moral choice in the sense 
that the more exactly he visualizes it the more real the scene will 
become for the reader; and the more exactly the words he chooses 
express what he set out to express, the closer he gets to the truth of his 
vision. This and no other is his immediate aim. So that, even though the 
vision is false, the writer cannot avoid the attempt to be truthful to it, 
and he is committed to the necessity for some form of the truth 
despite himself. 

A writer’s deliberate choice of imaginative falsehood rather than 
imaginative truth and truth in experience must, however, finally 
destroy not only the ability to express anything solid and significant 
at all, but the actual ability to describe vividly and accurately the false 
vision he aims to display. 


4. The Witness 


How can a reader know that a writer has in fact approximated to a 
true record of an event or experience the reader has not shared? 
Indeed, how can a writer know that he has approximated to a true 
record of an event he 4as experienced? In other words, how does a 
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man know the difference between truth and falsehood, and is anyone 
whatsoever entitled to claim perception of things as they are? 

A man who says “I see the truth, this is it” is making a claim that 
another man can confirm only thtough a similar experience of his 
own. To say that he consistently sees the truth, ot things as they are, 
is a claim to wisdom; a wise man lives in wisdom and acts with wisdom 
in all circumstances. Certainly no writer can make such a claim, 
perhaps no other man either. 

To say that there is in truth a state called wisdom is not to say “I 
am wise’’, yet a man cannot assert that there is a state called wisdom 
unless there is that in him which is capable of recognizing wisdom 
when he meets it and of accepting truth when it is presented to him. 
A man may claim, without saying “I am wise’, to experience wisdom 
insofat as he recognizes it when he meets it and accepts truth when 
it is presented to him. 

Who in fact has not had the experience of sudden and complete 
recognition, when he says “Of course, that’s true! I see it now!” 
For this is a question of seeing, and understanding, not of knowing. 
When an author has had such a perception and recorded it, and the 
reader shares the recognition, this is the point at which community 
of understanding between author and reader is closest; if the reader 
is one of those who reads pencil in hand, these are the passages beside 
which the penci] may make an appreciative mark. 

In such cases of perception, a perception which always seems like 
recognition, the thing was always there, but the man was blind and 
did not see it, or saw it as something it was not. Now, for the first 
time, he sees it as it really is. At that moment he is in the state called 
wisdom. 

Of coutse, it will be said, a man asserts at one time that one thing is 
true, and at another time that another thing is true. Why should one 
occasion and one assettion be preferred to another? 

Although at one time a man may assert that something is true that 
is not true, when the time comes that he sees what és true in the 
particular connection, the experience is such that it cannot be confused 
with any other experience, and the discovery cannot afterwards be 
repudiated without the corroding knowledge that this deliberate 
choice has been made. Such knowledge must inevitably in the end 
destroy a writet’s work. 

Such is the nature of the interior witness that alone is able to 
distinguish true from false, that if at the moment when a man is 
asserting “this is true” he would pause and give heed to this witness, 
it would silently confirm or deny him with “No, it is not true” or 
“You don’t know this to be true.” 

If there were no witness present to observe the workings of the 
will in its effort to dominate a recalcitrant world, then to note the 
falsities of one’s own behaviour, one’s own lies and evasions, would 
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be impossible; and this ‘noting’ is not only possible, but continuous. 
Consciousness of the kind described here is not ‘self-consciousness’. 
‘Self-consciousness’ in the normal use of the term in fact means 
consciousness of the opinions of others. In the man who has accepted 
enlightenment, the witness as a separate entity or referent no Jonger 
exists, it zs the man, or rather the mind of the man is a unity and 
everything, inevitably, is seen as it is. 

Again, the denial that an experience is real cannot weigh against 
an assertion of the reality of that experience. The statement “This 
experience has been with me and I with it” is positive, a statement of 
something; the assertion “I have not had the experience you describe” 
is simply to admit a lack, and cannot carry with it the statement 
“Therefore no such experience is possible and all who lay claim to it 
ate deluded.” No amount of logical argument directed against an 
experience by one who has not had it can affect anyone who has had 
the experience. 

It may be said, however, “what is this experience of perceiving 
truth but a feeling of satisfaction, gained from the efficient use of 
reason?” Although in the realm of mathematics the use of reason 
may be enough in itself, in few other realms of ideas is this so. The 
witness functions in the real world, not in the world of numbets and 
pure abstraction. 

In other words, outside the world of numbers and of pure abstrac- 
tion reason may mislead unless the witness is allowed to confront and 
judge the premises on which a given chain of reasoning is based. To 
what arbiter can the conclusions of reason be referred? Reason 
itself? In fact there must be an intuition of the truth or falsehood of 
the rational argument. 

It is possible by the use of several chains of logical argument to 
arrive at as many different conclusions about the same subject, because 
the basic premiss in each case is different. If this were not so, all 
efficient philosophers would agree. But whereas reason may be, and 
normally is, the tool of the will, the witness is beyond the power of 
the will to pervert. It can be obscured and ignored by the will, and 
it usually is, but it cannot be misused. 

The witness, then, is not the reason, but its perceptions may be 
made explicit by the use of reason. Not is it conscience in the normal 
sense of that word, for conscience operates solely in the realm of 
conventional ethics. The witness is more than this conscience, and 
at a deeper level. 

The witness sees when it is allowed to see, often by a glimpse as it 
were from the corner of the eye when the will is sleeping or occupied 
elsewhere, and its discoveries may often be better exptessed in terms 
of suggestion and implication than of statement, because the will 
enters too readily hand in hand with any kind of outright assertion. 

The treason why the existence of the witness may with conviction 
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be denied is that the will has ends in view that make the perception 
of truth, and even momentary attainment of wisdom, hateful to it. 
The will prefets illusion, prejudice and preoccupation. It distorts all 
petception into a weapon of domination, for the willing self seeks to 
dominate the whole world so that nothing can harm it, and, in its 
continual effort to pettify the flux of life into concepts, does no more 
than impose its own fictions upon reality. 

The wise man is one who lives and moves in the state called wisdom 
and does not, indeed cannot, step out of it. Although no writer, 
owing to the very nature of his self-conscious craft, can be in this 
sense a wise man, to know that the state of wisdom exists is enough 
to give confidence that experience of this state is possible. And even 
momentary experience of this state is enough to convince a man that 
it is a complete and adequate state, and the proper one for him to be 
in, just as the games player knows, once he has experienced it, that 
to be ‘in form’ is his goal and fulfilment. 

The writer’s job is to be still in his own mind and allow the witness 
to work. The experience and the record will then grow more closely 
together without the record destroying the experience, and without 
thoughts about the experience destroying the record. 


5: Criticism 

Criticism, to put it baldly, is the perception of truth and falsehood 
in a writer’s work, and has nothing whatever to do with the critic’s 
pteferences ot opinions. Only by attending alettly to his own respon- 
ses can a man dissipate the confusion that normally exists between 
hasty opinion and intuitive perception of truth. In hasty opinion 
there is a sense of abrupt assault on the person, statement or work of 
art presented to the expressor of the opinion, the abruptness being 
due partly to ‘hastiness’ itself, and partly to a seldom confessed 
admixtute of emotional animus. In intuitive perception, on the other 
hand, thete is something which, although much swifter than hastiness, 
is of another nature entirely and has no trace of abruptness. I mean 
immediacy of response, which is accompanied by no emotional animus 
whatsoever. “If you want to see into the matter, see it at once; 
deliberation makes you miss the point for ever.” 

The man about to react with a hasty opinion feels rising within him 
a mood which can be expressed by “I don’t agree with that,” or “I 
agree with that”, or “I like that”, or even “Stupid fool!” The man 
whose perception is immediate sees, “Yes, this is true”, or “No, it is 
false”, and that, for the moment, is all. The difficulty in perceiving 
and accepting the difference between the two responses arises only 
because people prefer to blind the eye which is capable of seeing, 
“This is true”, the better to concentrate on the voice which says 
insistently “I don’t agree with that.” 

The critic’s job is the same as the writer’s: To perceive and to ovet- 
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come lying in his own work; otherwise his judgements of other people’s 
will be false. 

For a writer to overcome lying in his work is difficult, but easier 
than to overcome lying in his life, for in the work it is possible to 
reflect, pause, start again; in company and relationship many immediate 
temptations press in upon a man and drive him to justify himself by 
appeals to hearsay which he disguises as personal experience, and so 
on. Expectation in admiring eyes, distaste in critical ones are enough. 
But in the quiet of the work-room imagination of those eyes will not 
be powerful enough to produce so extreme a falsification in the work, 
though such imagination will certainly bring about some degree of 
falsification, and a man in the work-room may feel he can ‘get away 
with’ something he wotJd not consider when face to face with his 
critics. It may even be that an effort to overcome lying in the work will 
cause ‘compensation’ in the life. Yet the point is that the effort made 
in the one must be made in the other if the work is not eventually to 
be destroyed by the degradation of the life. Although much may be 
left undone, nothing must be left wzseen, above all not the failure to 
act in accordance with the perception of truth. 

All falsification by a writer is a choice made in favour of the self at 
the expense of reality. 

Behind every piece of writing there is some driving force, but it is 
unlikely that the motive a man brings to consciousness is the basic 
emotional drive which must continue if he is ever to finish what he 
has started. The nature of this emotional drive—whether it is negative 
of positive, strong or weak, pure ot impute, natural or forced—will 
become evident from a study of the work itself. 

The moral quality of the driving force behind a piece of work 
cannot be without effect upon the technical quality of its execution, 
because it must determine the very choice of language and method. 
Not only is the actual nature of the force which drives him on through 
a given work rarely fully realized by the author himself, but any dim 
perception of it often leads him to adopt a disguise in the form of 
some attractive, impressive or fashionable attitude which he prefets 
to the reality. If the pose proves successful with the public it may 
become habitual and will be mistaken by many readers for the authot’s 
actual personality. Writing from a pose is always false or weak, while 
much bad writing originates in negative emotion or in ‘will.’ 

Only writers unable or unwilling to ott the nature of things as 
they are find it necessary to become absorbed by a pose; but all writers 
ate condemned to some measure of falsification. The writer who 
wishes to understand and record experience truthfully struggles to 
check the efforts of will to twist and distort reality into shapes more 
convenient and acceptable than the true ones. The wisdom of the 
greatest writers enables them at last to relax the will, and simply to 
se. The struggle then ceases to exist. 
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ZWINGLI AS A RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHER 


By 
DR. GUSTAV E. MUELLER 


Research Professor of Philosophy, University of Oklahoma. 


THE reformation of the Christian church begins simultaneously but 
independently in Germany with Luther and in Switzerland with 
Ulrich Zwingli. Zwingli’s reform was in full swing in 1516 before 
Luther proclaimed his Theses in 1517. 

The reformation movement split in 1527 when Luther and Zwingli 
met in Marburg to reconcile their differences, but failed to reach an 
agreement. Luther kept to a fundamentalistic-literal interpretation of 
the Bible and to the magic sacramentalism of the Roman church in his 
insistence on the bodily flesh-and-blood presence of Christ in bread 
and wine—the Roman Mass—whereas Zwingli, and following him 
Calvin, celebrated the Last Supper as an act of remembrance, and 
understood the language of the Bible as imaginative—symbolic, but 
a dead letter without interpretation.! As a consequence of this split, 
the Lutheran church remained confined to German and Scandinavian 
lands, while the reformed church of Zwingli and Calvin spread over 
the Western world. 

There ate other differences: Zwingli’s Reformed Church in Switzer- 
land was a church integrated with the democratic and republican 
institutions ot free and self-determining communities. Although the 
ministers must be well educated in classical and humanistic learning, 
they ate elected by their communities. It does away with hierarchies 
in favour of the priesthood of all believers, and it eliminates monastic 
orders because the spiritual life cannot become a visible profession or 
claim a special privilege. The simplicity, inwardness and lack of 
ostentation in the church service is compensated for by the energy of 
moral and political interest in the betterment of personal and com- 
munal life. Its unity as church of the whole people combines variety 
of interpretation with a distrust of sectarianism or “denomination- 
alism”’ ; it is “Ecclesia Catholica” in the true sense.? All this is clearly 
outlined in the personality and in the writings of Zwingli. He is not 
1 All quotations from Ulrich Zwingh: Eine Auswahl aus seinen Schriften. Zurich, 1918, 828 pp- 
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only a church reformer, but, inseparably from this, also a great 
statesman and an educator, who blended religious and humanistic- 
classical education. He fell on the battlefield in the first war of the 
Counter-reformation. His last words wete: “They can kill my body 
but they carinot damage my soul”. 

So much for Zwingli as a historical church reformer of the sixteenth 
centuty. What interests us today is Zwingli as a religious thinker. 
As such he is not only a sixteenth century figure sharing the errors of 
his period, but a contemporary thinker of our time and of all times, 
much mote so than either Luther or Calvin. The principles of religious 
knowledge as understood by him enabled the reformed church to 
absorb the advance of historical science in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuties, which began to understand the New Testament as a 
historical document, in which the religious interests of the first and 
second centuries were reflected in various successive phases. We know 
today that the “scriptural principle” of the sixteenth century reforma- 
tion was a necessary illusion, based on historical ignorance. This 
matks the difference between sixteenth-century fundamentalism of the 
old protestant church and a religious universalism of modern pro- 
testantism. Zwingli is the only one among the great reformers who 
has clearly stated this protestant religious universalism. He knew that 
the factual affirmation of particular stories is not necessary for religious 
salvation and that religion is not bound by patticular cults. 

I shall illustrate this mainly from the central ideas in his treatises 
De vera et falsa religione commentarius (1525) and De providentia Dei 
anamnema (1530). 

Religion is the relation of God to man. God is the objective ground 
of faith, which enables man to respond.' It is not a relation of man to 
a God which he invents or fancies or thinks out of his own subjective 
mind,? The relation of God to his creature is strictly universal. It is 
present at all times since man is man. The acknowledgement of God 
is that which makes man human and distinguishes him from all other 
creatures... But outside or apart from the religious relation human 
nature is essentially the same: one man is not different from another, 
and in particular a pious man is no less human—all too human (to 
use Nietzsche’s expression)—than the irreligious man.’ 

In their response to God men differ. He is worshipped under many 
names which all ultimately mean the same absolute Being. The name 
“God” signifies the good, security, aid and source of all good. 
Mankind has always learned from its frailties that it needs a help 
greater than that which we can give to one another. Wherever, then, 
men have ultimately placed their trust, that has been their god. If, 
for example, a man places his confidence in a past saint (Selige), then 
he takes him to be God. This levelled scale of notions and names of 


God becomes idolatry, if faith in a creature or in a product of a 
* Pp. 490. 2p. 491- 3 p. 490, 492, 
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cteatute, such as scripts, cults, institutions or dogmatic formulas, 
bats the way upward to God himself. 

God, then, is the absolute Being. This absolute Being is equally 
and fully present in all that is, not only in man but inallother creatures 
as well. What the philosophers have called Being out of itself, the 
unity of Being of all and in all, the unmoved mover moving all things, 
Moses declares to be the name of God as the one who says of himself: 
I am. This infinite and unlimited Being of the philosophers is the 
deity and also our God. 

Moses, Paul, Plato and Seneca agree that God is the absolute Being 
as the transcendent unity in the infinite manifold of finite appearances, 
as the eternal presence in the coming and going of temporal processes. 
“What Pliny called Nature we call deity . . . he understood by ‘Nature’ 
the omnipresent unifying and dividing power... . Stats, earth, plants, 
and animals ‘are’ because they have their being in and through the 
omnipresent and everlasting Being; if it did not exist, nothing would 

993 

Being forms an uninterrupted, unambiguous coherence of all that 
is, so that all things are dependent on one another. The presence of 
this Unity in all and of this eternal Being in temporal changes is found 
in human reason. Against Luther’s defamation of reason as a “Grecian 
whore”, Zwingli maintains that this reason, as a revelatory instance, 
inclines heart and soul towards Being. Reason is in man what God 
is in the world.* Ditected towards the knowledge and acknowledge- 
ment of Being, Reason calls God Truth “Whoever says anything that 
is true says it out of God, or it would not be true. It is the presence of 
the Holy Spirit, regardless of who reveals truth.”® “Under ‘gospel’ I 
understand not merely that which was written by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, or John, but all that which is revealed to man of God, who has 
instructed and elevated them to his will. This God is the one and only 
God of Unity and not of discord, and unity is the criterion enabling 
us to see whether the meaning of his words is true and natural.”’ 

Being and Truth are also the unconditional good. This good is not 
a comparative good, as the human goods are comparative and relative 
to needs. It is the absolute good, which reveals its goodness or love 
to us by letting us consciously participate in its own holy existence. 
The Absolute Being makes itself manifest or available to man; ‘in the 
Christian religion this self-revealing function is known as ‘the “Son”. 
Being and power ate known as the “Father”: his light in us, “clarity 
from clarity, light from light”, enables us to recognize him as the 
ontological ground of all truth; it is worshipped in Christianity under 
the title of the “Holy Spirit’”’.* 

The three functions are inseparable and interdependent. The | 


presence of the Absolute Being and his goodness cannot be grasped 
1p. 496. 2 p. 766. 3 p. 766. 
4p. 582. 5 p. 108. 6 p. 492. 
7p. 112. 8 pp. 108, 761. 
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apart from the spirit of truth, interpretation and comparison; his 
goodness cannot be realized apart from changing lives in his direction: 
and his Being would be a dead and abstract unity apart from life and 
comprehension. 

Human beings are creatures; they have their being only as particip- 
ations in the absolute Being; they ought to remember that they are 
responsible for their borrowed time. If they make the mistake of 
declaring themselves independent, if they think they are something in 
and by themselves, if they underestimate their absolute interdepen- 
dence with all other creatures—they fall into sin, into that nothing 
which they are apart from the absolute. And this brings us to the 
second pole of the religious relation—to man. 


Il 


Man shares with all other creatures that unquestionable existence by 
virtue of which he belongs to the Absolute Being. But in distinction 
from all other creatures he has been given access to this truth. As 
soul or spirit, he is ceaseless activity, life, energy; he is aware of the 
Absolute and is created to enjoy this intimate kinship or filial relation. 

As spiritual being he could find his joy and happiness in the imita- 
tion of God; in the ever active pursuit of truth and goodness; in 
creating concord in his individual variety, harmony or lasting beauty 
in his works of art. But man is, at the same time, bound by his animal 
needs, limited by his mortal body and blinded by his local prejudices 
and passions.? 

The Greek imperative “Know thyself” is directly from heaven. 
The complexity of our constitution makes it necessary. It cannot be 
successfully pursued as long as man tries to know himself as a natural 
creature apart from his religious relation. In that case he resembles 
that fish which, when threatened, spreads around itself black clouds 
of an ink-like fluid. Considered as natural being, man shares with all 
natural things an infinite relativity, since even simple elements change 
their role and meaning in the infinite change of their relationships. 
To be sunk in such relativities is to be sunk in chaos, futility, Ee 
which the religious term is sin. 

The principle of sin is self-love.* Each natural organism always 
seeks its own self-preservation, if necessary at the expense of all 
others. In natute this is in accordance with a divine providence which 
festores and maintains its balance in all natural processes. But in 
man, who is destined to be open to this order and balance of Being, 
self-love is only a part of his total nature. And he has to learn to keep 
it in check and measure.$ 

The moral law: “Care for others and not only for yourself”, “Do to 
others what you want them to do to you”, is rooted in the law of 


1 p. 706. 2 pp. 770 f. 3 p. 606. 
‘pp. 499 f., 523. 5 pp. $98, 652, 679. 6 p. 299. 
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nature, which maintains Being as harmony in all apparent turmoil.’ 
As an expression of the absolute unity of Being it appears in man as a 
directive towards unity in human affairs. But since man has the free- 
dom to follow rather his mortal-animal inclinations, the moral law 
also appeats as a deterrent, as the negative police authority of the 
community to protect itself by force. 

Human existence, then, is essentially a struggle between man’s 
vital-animal and his moral-human orientations. On the one side he is 
eatthly, lazy, greedy for his ephemeral advantage, trying to subject 
others to his subjective opinions and dogmas; on the other hand he is 
self-critical, can work towards better understanding, may keep his 
heart and his mind open, and work for the presentation of the absolute 
Being in his mortal and moral sphere of competence. 

In this struggle, the “flesh” is not merely an opponent of thespitit 
but also its betrayer and caricature. Man is a hypocrite. The spirit 
says: Be pure, and the flesh puts on white robes; the spirit sacrifices 
his blood, the flesh puts purple robes on cardinals; the spirit prays to 
God for redemption from sin—the flesh apes this with pious gesture, 
loud proclamations and hysterical convulsions. 

The essential human struggle appears in outward forms as the 
problem of historical culture. From the moral point of view the earth 
is a material for our duty to cultivate it through out intelligence and 
labour, whereby we also improve ourselves. The cultivation of our 
own bodies is to honour them as temples of the spirit. In society the 
law becomes a legal necessity to keep order in our external relations 
and transactions. Against Luther’s abetting of tyrannical government, 
to the detriment of German history, Zwingli sees the greatest social 
evils arising from the oppression and usurpation of power by the 
princes and other power groups in the state. 

But his greatest insight lies in his clear declaration that the respect 
for and practice of the moral law is no substitute for religion. He sees 
through the fallacy of moralism. The absolute perfection and concrete 
unity of Being is obscured by our moral struggles for man-made 
unities. We are forced by the moral imperative to struggle against evil. 
But in the absolute Being there is no evil. Evil is defined by man as the 
opposite of human values. The infinite perfection and rationality of 
God’s being and his creation is necessarily contradicted, if we make 
our human demands of what, in our opinion, ought to be, the measure 
of Being itself. Our finite reason cannot see through the sovereign 
and divine providence, in which whatever is is identical with what 
ought to be, since absolute Being and absolute good and truth are 
identical. 

Religion trusts this divine providence and absolute competence in 
the midst of our moral tribulations and incompetence. In the moral 
world our values are made clear and precious through their negations; 


? p. 772. 2p. 77%. 3 pp. 487, 770. 
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justice and its value become poignantly evident through the ex- 
petience of injustice. And the meaning of injustice is that it is some- 
thing to be combated. But in God there is no human justice or 
injustice. The struggling human moral world is divinely willed and 
posited as our human destination. We cannot will not to be involved 
in it. This is predestination or providence which we have to affirm 
in faith. “Out of the comparison of what is different and opposite we 
gain a better knowledge than if we only emphasize the One, leaving 
the Other in obscurity”.1 “How should we know justice without 
injustice, goodness and mildness without stubbornness and violence? 
The good cannot be comprehended without evil, out of comparison 
comes the full appreciation of the Good.” 

The religious idea of feason, of the absolute rationality of that which 
is, can never be encompassed by a finite, poor and defective intellect. 
The sovereignty of God or his providence can likewise not be chan- 
| nelled and directed by human institutions such as the visible church. 
God is above our laws. Religion transcends words and so-called 
sacraments. God’s choice is one with the absolute freedom of his 
necessaty Being. For this reason, Zwingli says, “I prefer Socrates or 
| Seneca, who acknowledged the One Deity and who endeavoured to 
please him, to the Roman pope who presents himself in God’s stead.’”? 
A faith which needs the crutches of sacraments is no faith. 

And this, finally, is also the meaning of Christianity. Christ does not 


appeal to the pillars of state and church or to a “chosen ‘nga but 


to the sinners, revealing to them the absolute and unbroken unity of 
divine life amid the sorrows and tribulations of human existence. 
1 pp. 490, 776. 


2p. 789. 
3p. $44. 
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RECENT | 
CONTINENTAL THEOLOGY 


By 
THE REV. DR. S, G. F. BRANDON 


Professor of Comparative Religion in the University of Manchester 


Ir is customary once a year for the British publishing community to 
issue the figures of the works which they have published during the 
preceding twelve months. These figures always make an impressive 
record, and the British reading public undoubtedly quietly congratu- 
lates itself on the extent and variety of its needs for which the publish- 
ing houses have thus sought to provide. When, however, one looks 
through the lists of the Continental publishers, especially of titles in 
German and French, the imagination almost reels at the prodigious 
output of books on every conceivable subject—indeed often on sub- 
jects beyond the bounds of one’s previous conceptions. The titles 
range from those of great encyclopaedic works to popular ‘paper- 
backs’, such as the excellent French ‘Owe sais-je?? series. And, in 
mentioning the former category, it is significant how great theological 
encyclopaedias continue to be produced by German publishing 
houses which surely involve them in a financial outlay that no English 
publisher would contemplate facing. Thus, not only does Kittel’s 
monumental Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament pursue its 
majestic way, but a third and expanded edition of Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart has completed its third volume—the British scholar 


" may well ask, with no small feeling of jealousy, whether a new edition 


of Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion & Ethics will ever appear: its last 
volume was published in 1921! Then there is the superb Rea/lexikon 


fir Antike und Christentum, which started in 1950 and is now in the 


course of producing its fourth volume. Such undertakings astound 
by the faith which must have inspired their inception and by the 
success which surely alone permits of their continuance. 

In the present survey it will only be possible to notice a mete 
fraction of the theological books or books of theological interest 
recently produced on the Continent; it is hoped that those mentioned 
here will at least give an impression of the rich variety of titles which 
has appeared. 
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RECENT CONTINENTAL THEOLOGY I7I 


First we may notice a new edition, the third, of that classic of Form- 
Criticism, R. Bultmann’s Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition 
(Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen). This edition, which was 
published in 1957, only reproduces the text of the second edition, 
which had been slightly revised in 1931; but in 1958 there followed a 
Supplement (Ergdnzungsheft) of some 50 pages, which makes this 
third edition a considerably expanded version of the original. The 
Supplement, which is the product of the collaborative effort of the 
author and Ph. Vielhauer, takes the form of additional notes relating 
to the original text, in which subsequent literature bearing on the 
points discussed is noticed and briefly commented upon. In all these 
notes Professor Bultmann gives evidence of having made no signi- 
ficant change during the intervening years from his original position— 
indeed herein one may well wonder whether this can be the same 
Rudolf Bultmann who has launched the ‘De-mythologization’ theme. 
British scholars will be interested to note the extent to which reference 
is made to M. Black’s Au Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, 
to C. H. Dodd’s The Parables of the Kingdom, and to W. L. Knox’s 
The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. Some acute comments ate made by 
Dr. Bultmann as, for example, in discussing the eschatological content 
of the Parables, he remarks that “for Dodd they (the Parables) are a 
ptoof of ‘realized eschatology’, for Jeremias of eschatology realizing 
itself”. Probably the most significant evidence of Professor Bult- 
mann’s contentedness to continue in the position which he first took 
up in 1921 is of a negative kind. For example, on p. 45 (319), in 
reference to the Flight into Egypt, he does not consider the possibility 
that this account may indicate an Egyptian (Alexandrian) origin of 
the Matthaean Gospel. His notes on the Caesarea Philippi Confession 
on p. 36 (276) contain no hint that Markan apologetic may have been 
opetative here. Similarly the significance of the Centurion’s confession 
on Calvary (Mk. xv. 39) is passed unnoticed, and nothing is said of 
the even more significant substitution of ‘the Cananaean’ as the title 
of Simon by Mark (iii. 18) for that of ‘the Zealot’ (Lk. vi. 15; Actsi.13). 
Consideration of points such as these is surely essential in any study of 
the formation of the Synoptic tradition; but it takes time to adjust 
one’s views to the possibility of there being an effective political 
factor in the primitive Christian movement in Palestine. 

Another facet of German theological thought may be briefly noticed 
in G. Schneidet’s Kernprobleme des Christentums (Ehrenftied Klotz, 
Stuttgart, 1959, DM. 15.) Here is a scholarly attempt, inspired by the 
author’s experiences as a prisoner-of-war, to rescue the teaching of 
Paul from what he believes to be a fatal involvement in ‘Paulinism’, 
and to show that it is in complete agreement with that of Jesus and 
contains a message which is relevant to the needs of an educated 
laity in the modern world. It may be questioned whether the author 
has faced the real problems of the relation of Paul to the original form 
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of the faith which stemmed from Jesus; but the book witnesses to 
the learning and earnest purpose of German Evangelical Christianity. 
In this connection we may also notice the publication of a small book 
by Professor F. Buri, Unterricht im Christlichen Glauben (Paul Haupt, 
Bern, Fr./DM. 5.80), designed to set forth a concise statement of 
modern Protestant belief. It takes the form of a catechism, com- 
ptising fifty questions and answers. It is interesting to note that on 
such classic problems as that of man’s possession of an immortal soul 
and the mode of the Atonement a compromising position is taken: 
thus the answer to the first question recognizes that Biblical tradition § 
does not sanction belief in the immortality of the soul, but allows that jj 
it may be usefully incorporated into the Christian creed in view of 
man’s spiritual destiny; with regard to the Atonement, the ‘exem- 
plarist’ and ex opere operato interpretations are rejected, and the Cross 
of Christ is affirmed to be the decisive ‘salvation-event’ (Hei/sereignis), 
if ‘we are in him as though crucified together’ and live the conse- 
quential ‘new life’. 

A very different undertaking is met in La Regalita Sacra: The Sacral 
Kingship (E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1959, 55 guilders). This great work, of 
748 pages, contains the contributions of fifty-six scholars at the VIIth 
International Congress of the History of Religions, which was held in 
Rome in 1955: the texts are variously in English, French, German and 
Italian. These contributions do not represent the whole of the papers 
given there; short résumés of all of them were published in the Av#i 
dell VIII Congresso Internazionale di Storia delle Religioni (Fitenza, 1956). 
However, since the theme of the Conference was the ‘King-god and 
the sacral character of Kingship’, it was decided to produce in a 
sepatate volume al] the papers which dealt specifically with this theme. 
Many of these papers have naturally been somewhat altered for 
publication in printed form; but this fact does not account for the 
striking disparity revealed between their lengths, and the present 
teviewet wryly recalls the amazing disregard of some of the con- 
tributors for the officially prescribed time-limit to the treading of 
individual papers. The theme of the Sacral Kingship is traced out in 
‘all religions, ancient and modern, with the curious exception of the 
religions of ancient Mesopotamia which provide some very important 
— of it. It may be deemed unfortunate also that only two con- 
tributions are made under ‘Ancient Egypt’, where the oldest and most 
complete example of sacral kingship flourished for some three 
thousand years. Incidentally one of these contributions, that by 
Professor C. J. Bleeker of Amsterdam, on the position of the queen in 
ancient Egypt, not only draws attention to a neglected subject, but 
also provides some useful comparative material for the study of the 
idea of a divine (virgin) birth; for in Egypt the queen “functioned as 
the vehicle that conveyed the divine substance to the royal child”, no 
essential part being ascribed to the human father (i.e. the king), Now 
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that the contributions at this important Conference are assembled 
together, it is evident, as the present reviewer suspected at the time, 
that the idea of sacral kingship was being treated in a more general 
manner than might have been ee in view of its place in ‘Myth 
and Ritual’ theory. It is indeed surprising, considering the great 
influence of this theory, that so little attention was apparently given 
to those many aspects of it which were very pertinent to the Con- 
ference theme. It would make an interesting essay into the psychology 
of scholarship and provide fruitful ground for speculation to compare 
m this volume with another also dealing with sacral kingship which has 
m™ recently appeared, namely, Myth, Ritual & Kingship (ed. S. H. Hooke, 
Oxford, 1958).1 However that may be, La Regalita Sacra must be 
noted as an important work, containing a series of valuable studies by 
some of the most eminent of modern scholars on the manifold aspects 
of the institution of sacral kingship as it has manifested itself through- 
out the world. It is also prefaced by a well-merited tribute to the 
veteran Italian scholar, Professor Rafaele Pettazzoni, who presided 
at the Rome Conference and who has done so much for the study of 
the history of religions. 

The steadily growing interest in the nature of history and the 
technique of historiography is attested by tome IV in the series 
‘Entretiens sur l’Antiquité Classique,’ entitled Histoire et Historiens 
dans 1 Antiquité (Fondation Hardt, Vandoeuvres-Genéve, 1958, 50s.) 
The Foundation owes its existence to Baron Kurd von Hardt, who 
invites small groups of classical scholars to be his guests at his beautiful 
home and arranges for the subsequent publication of the results of 
their ‘Entretiens’. In this volume seven scholars of international 
standing (M. Durty, K. von Fritz, K. K. Hanell, K. Latte, A. Momig- 
liano, Jacqueline de Romilly and R. Syme) lecture on various aspects 
of ancient historiography, starting from the works of Herodotus and 
ending with those of Cassiodorus. To the text of each lecture, which 
is either in English, German, French, or Italian, is appended an 
apparently verbatim teport of the subsequent discussion upon it. 
Pethaps the best summary of the findings of these ‘entretiens’ is given 
by a visitor to them, Professor van Berchem: “Nous voyons donc 
que Pouvrage historique se situe au point de convergence d’une 
situation momentanée, qui |’a fait naitre, et d’un type d’écrit préexist- 
ant. Cet état d’équilibre, si bien illustré pat vos débats, exige, de 
Pinterpréte moderne, une double formation, d’historien et de philo- 
logue” (p. 284). From the point of view of the philosophy of History, 
which constitutes such a profound issue for theology today, attention 
should certainly be drawn to the paper of Professor von Fritz on 
‘Die Bedeutung des Aristoteles fiir die Geschichtsschreibung. 

We may turn back now to a brief notice of some works of a more 
specifically theological nature. A new addition to the Beitrdge zur 


1 Reviewed in The Hibbert Journal, vol. LVI (Jan. 1959)- 
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historischen Theologie, published by J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
Tiibingen, 1959, is Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi by G. Koch. The 
thesis of this monograph stems from its author’s contention that, in 
view of the essential historicity of the career of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the mystery of the fact of his effective presence in the world today can 
only be explained through his Resurrection. The modus operandi hete 
has naturally to be explained, and it is not surprising perhaps that the 
explanation becomes very involved. “Wesen von Auferstehen, im 
Unterschied und Gegensatz zu Wesenheit, ist ereignendes Sichan- 
sichselbstzeigen, also Ereignung in der Geschichte. Es ist das 
geschichtlich waltende Sein des Auferstandenen, das vom Glaubenen 
vernommen witd und ihm Grund gewahrt” (p. 13). This task 
of explaining the sense of personal communion with Christ (“dieses 
Mit-Sein seines Erscheinens’) the author, accordingly, describes as 
the formation of a theologia resurrectionis. The interpretation of Easter 
in what is called the ‘newer theology’ is then surveyed under three 
headings: ‘the symbolic conception’ of Schleiermacher, W. Herrmann, 
and M. Kahler; “the ‘Reduktion’ of the Easter-event in a divine- 
demonstrative act” (K. Barth); “the ‘Reduktion’ of Easter in the 
kerygma’ (R. Bultmann). The chapter on the ‘Empty Tomb’ is perhaps 
the most significant. The ‘Empty Tomb’ is a token (‘Zeichen’) that 
something extraordinary had happened: in fact, as Barth puts it, the 
‘sprechende Zeichen’. “Zu Ostern hat sich etwas ereignet, dessen 
Eigenart durch das leere Grab nicht hinreichend und nicht wesentlich 
bestimmt ist und dennoch in der Grabesgeschichte eine reale his- 
torische Komponente besitzt, so wahr das Grab dasjenige des 
totoupwpéves wat” (p. 163). Consequently, to ask how the Tomb 
became empty is to ask a wrongly conceived question, since it isolates 
the Tomb from its context and concentrates on the demonstration of 
its emptiness. The only proper question that can be posed in this 
connection is that of why the Tomb became empty. The thesis 
reaches its conclusion in the declaration: “‘Gottesdienst ist Osterereig- 
nung; jeder Gottesdienst ist es.” And this encounter with God is to 
be called Connubium, because it is “das Connubium des mitzeitlichen 


- Herrn mit seiner Gemeinde im Heute der Ereignung” (p. 331). An 


interesting contrast to the predisposition of the author of this book to 
seek primarily for theological significance in the Gospel tradition is 
provided by the short study of the Transfiguration by H. Baltensweiler 
(Die Verklérung Jesu, Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich, 1959, Fr./DM.18). 
Here we have a welcome sign of renewed interest in the problems 
attending the record of the life of the historical Jesus. In a detailed 
analysis of the Synoptic account of the Transfiguration, the author 
seeks to show that the conception probably grew out of an actual 
event, namely, the withdrawal of Jesus, with three trusted disciples, 
at the time of the feast of Tabernacles, to the solitude of a mountain 
top in order to conquer the temptation of accepting the réle of a 
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political Messiah, according to Zealot hopes. In its developed form 
the theological significance of the Transfiguration story is to be 
found in the admonition of the heavenly voice: “This is my beloved 
Son: hear ye him”. A new step in the perennial discussion of the 
Fourth Gospel is taken by A. Kragerud in his monograph entitled 
Der Lieblings Junger im Johannesevangelium (Osloer Universitatsverlag, 
Oslo, 1959). The author, maintaining that the problem of the identity 
of the Beloved Disciple “die offene Wunde der Kritik ist und bleibt”, 
sets out to deal with it as being fundamentally an issue of theological 
exegesis. His conclusion, which is reached after a very careful 
examination of all the relevant matter, is interesting, and it could 
inaugurate a new phase of Johannine studies. According to him, the 
Beloved Disciple is “& kind of symbolical representation of that 
Johannine circle, whose self-consciousness, relationship to the Lord, 
and connection with the community (of believers) are depicted under 
this form.” In dealing with the passage Jn. xxi. 20-23, which seems 
to constitute irrefragable evidence of the personal identity of the 
Beloved Disciple, Kragerud not only skilfully disposes of this objec- 
tion, but is able thereby to qualify more precisely his own identification 
of the Beloved Disciple as “der pneumatische Wortdienst, der 
Prophetismus, dessen Vertreter der johanneischer Kreis ist... Wie 
der Paraklet eis tév aidva in der Kirche bleiben soll, so wird dement- 
sprechend sein Organ, der johanneische Prophetismus &oS épyoyon 
bleiben.” (p. 129). It is noteworthy also that, in his discussion of the 
significance of what he tetms the ‘Petrusgestalt’, Peter is the “Exponent 
des Amtes’—‘Amt’ here meaning ‘regulated service’. 

A characteristic difference between British and Continental Pro- 
testant theologians is the latter’s instinctive reference to the great 
Reformers when dealing with theological issues. An interesting 
example of this tendency is H. Schmid’s Zwénglis Lehre von der gottlichen 
und menschlichen Gerechtigkeit (Zwingli Verlag, Ziirich, 1959, Fr./ 
DMio). It is a long and detailed study of the Swiss Reformet’s 
treatment of the relationship between Law and Gospel, an issue of 
very pertinent concern to members of the Evangelical Church. The 
book clearly constitutes a valuable contribution to the study of 
Reformation theology. However, as a token that the Evangelical 
Church is not preoccupied with questions of the present relevancy of 
the doctrines of the Great Reformers but is urgently concerned with 
the challenge of secular thought and its technical achievements to the 
essence of Christianity, it is to be noted that the same publishing house 
has issued a lively booklet by Franz Baumann with the provocative 
title Gefesselte Kirche—Entfesselte Welt—“Fettered Church—Un- 
fettered World.” From the Zwingli Verlag at Ziirich has also recently 
(1958) come a volume entitled Christus in a Welt (ed. by Professor A. 


Rich). It comprises a series of letters sent by the celebrated or 
Blumhardt to his son-in-law Richard Wilhelm, who at the turn of the 
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century went as a missionary to China and has since become one of the 
greatest of Sinologists. In these letters Blumhardt holds continually 
before the young missionary the ideal of Christ as the Lord of the 
whole world, and not only of the professedly Christian portion of it. 
It is claimed by the publishers that, despite the fact that they were 
written fifty years ago, these letters are still relevant to the world- 
situation which confronts Christianity today. The following passage 
from a letter in 1904 has surely an ironic significance today: “Das 
ganze Verhiltnis der Europaer zu den Chinesen ruht auf Gewalt, 
und im Stillen grollt das ganze Volk, soweit es chinesischzn Patriotis- 
mus hat.” A measure of the breadth and variety of Christian thought 
in Europe may be had by turning from these works to notice a curious 
book by P. Eudokimov entitled La Femme et le Salut du Monde (Castet- 
man, Tournai, 87 frs.). This book describes itself as ‘a study in 
Christian anthropology on the charisma of woman’. The author is 
obviously a very learned man, who is deeply versed in the Greek 
patristic tradition and modern philosophy, and who is also a devout 
Christian. The book may be commended to those who ate curious 
of how the mystical theology of Eastern Christianity deals with a 
modern issue; but for most who have been brought up in the tradition 
of Western thought its idiom will surely seem strange and difficult to 
comprehend. The following is a fair sample of the mode of thought 
and form of expression used: “En suivant la distinction hypostatique 
le masculin est en rapport ontique avec le Verbe et le féminin est en 
mano ontique avec |’Esprit Saint. La unidualité du Fils et de l’Esprit 
traduit le Pére.” 

To Italian philosophical pie ns pprtonde in relation to theology, 
in the early nineteenth century little attention has been paid in this 
country. To those who might be curious of this phase of Italian 
secular culture E. Cardone’s La Teologia razionale di P. Galluppi 
(‘Richerche Filosofiche’, Palmi, 1959) may be commended. Pasquale 
Galluppi (1770-1846), who became Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics at Naples, made Italian philosophical thought familiar with 
the ideas of Kant, but presented under the psychological form of 


‘Leibnitz’s virtual innatism. Towards the end of his life he turned his 


attention to theology, and wrote against the pantheism of Schelling 
and Hegel, as wel) as that of Lamennais. “Il Galluppi per giungere 
all’idea di Dio parte da una premessa generale che riguarda il problema 
della conoscenza. Per lui le idee sono il prodotto dell’analisi o della 
sintesi” (p. 17). 

Of the many Continental journals concerned with theology and 
cognate studies few have been sent in for review. The Schweizerische 
Theologische Umschau continues to maintain its standards. Attention 
may be specially drawn to a study by V. Hasler ot the treatment of 
the Law and the Gospel in the Pastoral Epistles (May/June, 195 8), 
to a discussion by E. Luder of the theme of God and the World in 
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Ecclesiastes, of the ‘Church and Modern Music’ by M. U. Balsiger 
(both Sept./Oct. 1959); in the Nov./Dec. 1958 issue will be found an 
expression of Swiss theological opinion on the use of the atomic 
weapon. The second number of the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 
(1959) is particularly notable as being a tribute to the fourth centenary 
of the University of Geneva. Most of its articles are devoted to Calvin 
and Theodore de Béze. Of unusual interest is that by H. Meylan on 
the expression “Martyrs du Diable”, which occurs in a letter of 
Theodore de Béze, and that by A. M. Schmidt entitled “Abel d’Argent, 
poéte protestant et baroque naif”. Two articles in Religion och Kultur 
may be briefly noticed here. The October number (vol. xxix, 1958) 
contains a summary of the contribution made by the distinguished 
neurologist Professor Nils Antoni to the book Vad Kristus lart mig 
(ie. ‘What Christ taught me’). It is generally a pessimistic estimate of 
the deeply-rooted destructive instincts of man, seen over against the 
ethical idealism of the Sermon on the Mount. Antoni holds that these 

rimitive instincts cannot, and should not, be suppressed; they should 
i. controlled, but he seems to fear that Christianity may pass away 
before this is ever effectively achieved. In the May 1958 number of 
the journal the German psychiatrist, Professor W. Weilgart (whose 
book Was ist normal im Schatten der Atombombe? was published under 
the auspices of the United Nations), views the future with more hope, 
if the realization of the ideals of the Sermon on the Mount can be 
achieved together with the development of the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 

We may perhaps conveniently end this survey by turning back again 
to the subject of the truly epoch-making thought of Rudolf Bultmann. 
A valuable interpretation of Bultmann’s systematic theology is the 
fourth volume of a series on Systematic Theology and Philosophy of 
Religion by O. Schniibbe, entitled Der Existenzbegriff in der Theologie 
Rudolf Bultmanns (Vanderhoek and Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1959, pp. 
140). Schniibbe introduces his subject by discussing the theological 
motive for the taking over of this sihilosophica concept of ‘existence’ 
(existenz) and the relevance of the philosophical concept to theology. 
The second part of the book is devoted to a discussion of ‘existence’ in 
Bultmann’s theology—in his doctrines of God, natural revelation, the 
special revelation in Christ, Biblical anthropology, sin and eschatology. 

Much of this is concerned with the now familiar pattern of Bult- 
mann’s contribution to the ‘Demythologizing Debate’. Schniibbe, 
however, is not a disciple carrying on a party struggle, and his 
appraisal of Bultmann’s work is fair but critical. While he does 
not feel that Bultmann’s solution of the problem raised by the New 
Testament mythological frame is satisfactory, he warns against over- 
zealous criticism of Bultmann’s theology. Thus he says that anyone 
who thinks Bultmann reduces faith to a psychological enlightenment 
without taking seriously either the objective presence of God or the 
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ephapax of the revelatory event has not understood him. Perhaps 
Schniibbe’s best contribution in this book is his insistence on the 
theological sources of Bultmann’s thought (Luther, Kierkegaard, 
Herrmann, Barth), and his characterization of Bultmann as essentially 
a dialectical theologian. For Schniibbe Heidegger’s importance is 
that his philosophy of ‘existence’ gave Herrmann’s legacy the special 
character it has in Bultmann’s theology. Bultmann, he says, has not 
betrayed theology to philosophy; but his conclusion is that Bultmann 
is a theologian and no philosopher. Whether or not one fears the 
possibility of such a betrayal of theology, this conclusion will un- 
doubtedly sum up the reaction of many readers to Bultmann’s peculiar 
confusion of the varied insights which he has inherited from the 
sources mentioned above. It would, therefore, seem that one may 
agree with Schniibbe that the value of Bultmann’s new theological 
thought-form will be appreciated only when we have removed from 
it the ontological schemata in which Heidegger uses it. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Gédel’s Proof, one of the major logical and mathematical achievements of our 
century, is for the first time made comprehensible to the ordinary reader in 
non-technical language by E. Nagel and J. R. Newman (Routledge, 12s. 6d.). 
David Hilbert’s famous attempts to prove the consistency and non-contradic- 
| tion of mathematics failed. Gédel showed that they were doomed to failure. 
He found that every logicai deductive system which is not contradictory 
in itself is incomplete; it contains undecidable formulas which, within the 
system, can neither be proved nor disproved, but which, nevertheless, may 
be proved on the basis of assumptions outside the system. This discovery 
has far-reaching theoretical and practical consequences; the theoretical 
concern the limitations of the axiomatic method and of proofs based on the 
deduction from axioms, the practical the limitations of calculating machines 
which cannot achieve what is logically impossible. A more technical dis- 
cussion of the results of Gédel, Church, Kleene and Rosser is provided by 
W. Stegmiiller in Unvollstindigkeit und Unentscheidbarkeit (Springer, Wien, 
338. 6d.). Since these problems are so complex and intricate and demand a 
complete mastery of contemporary mathematics, their lucid non-technical 
discussion by a leading mathematician, Professor A. Fraenkel, in his paper on 
“Philosophy of Mathematics” in Philosophie im XX. Jahrhundert, edited by the 
ptesent reviewer (Klett, Stuttgart, DM. 34, 50), is of special value to the 
philosopher. By contrast, N. L. Wilson’s The Concept of Language (Toronto 
& O.U.P., 40s.), is a highly technical, closely reasoned treatise of interest to 
specialists only. In the wake of Carnap, the author is not concerned with 
living languages, but with symbolic languages of the standard types. To his 
own satisfaction, he arrives at the definition: “‘St is a language= g¢ St satisfies 


requirements R 1-35.”’ Who else will be satisfied by it cannot be predicted. 
The layman will turn with pleasure to A. S. Diamond’s The History and 
Origin of Language (Methuen, 30s.), for this book discusses living languages 
and defends theses deserving consideration. From a comparative study of 
languages the author concludes that nouns are generally formed from verbs, 
adjectives chiefly from nouns, and adverbs from adjectives; further that in 
| the evolution of languages the proportion of verbs decreases, whereas that 
of nouns and adjectives increases. In the beginning were utterances like 
di, ba, ma, unconsciously accompanying strenuous efforts of the arm. 
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Some of these sounds took on constant forms and became the roots of 
different languages. Although the problem of the origin of language is 
insoluble (there may have been many origins), and although the proposed 
solution is unverifiable (in the beginning there may have been noun-verbs), 
the hypothesis offered is as good as any, serious and challenging. 

Logical Positivism, edited by A. J. Ayer (Allen & Unwin, 48s.), is of special 
value, partly because of its comprehensive authoritative introduction, partly 
because it translates for the first time important papers of the Vienna circle 
(Schlick, Carnap and Neurath). The book gives more than it promises, the 
text as well as the extensive bibliography including contributions of the 
analysts. Whatever one may say against the Logical Positivists, they have 
upheld the interdependence of philosophy and science as the only sure 
foundation of philosophy. It is the rock on which linguistic analysis is 
foundering. Whereas this “reader” is concentrated and derives its strength 
from the uniformity of approach, the selected readings in Contemporary 
Philosophic Problems, edited by Y. H. Krikorian and A. Edel (Macmillan, 
N.Y., 49s.), are diffuse and multiform. It is certainly interesting to illustrate 
the variety of approaches of the most diverse authors to the same epistemo- 
logical, metaphysical and axiological problems, but without the guidance of 
an excellent teacher students may be more confused than enlightened. 

How far can illustrations be of help to the understanding of philosophies? 
This problem arises in face of Bertrand Russell’s Wisdom of the West (Mac- 
donald, 63s.) and D. D. Runes’s Pictorial History of Philosophy (Philosophical 
Library, $15.00). Do they avoid the scylla of snobbery and the charybdis of 
the tabloid? Do they represent a progress or decline? Russell’s book is 
wonderfully made up, a pleasure to look at, a serious attempt to give a 
condensed, mellowed survey of the history of European philosophy. If it 
lures the layman into the reading of philosophy, well and good. Perhaps the 
attempted translation of ideas into diagrams will help him. Runes’s book is 
rather more a picture-book with explanatory notes than a history. Like the 
Hebrew bible it should be read from the end, for the photos of the philoso- 
phers of the last hundred years represent the valuable part of the book. A 
critical edition of the portraits of philosophers of all ages would be of great 
interest, but remains a desideratum. 

New books referring to General Philosophy represent a rather mixed bag. 
T. Langan’s The Meaning of Heidegger, A Critical Study of an Existentialist 
Phenomenology (Routledge, 28s.) may be recommended to students because it 
puts the case for Heidegger in a well-informed and thorough interpretation. 
Though the author overstates his case and overrates the originality of 
Heidegger’s answers (not of his questions) and the consistency of his develop- 
ment, he illuminates his intentions and his repeated attempts to come to 
gtips with the problem of Being. Absolute eternal Being is rejected, finite 
temporal Being is preserved. “Being itself is finite in essence and is only 
revealed in the transcendence of Da-sein as projected into Nothing!” If the 
author does not succeed in making Heidegger consistent, it is not always 
his fault. Heidegger is a master in higher ambiguities. Lately he has been 
speaking of Verwindung instead of Uberwindung der Metaphysik and printing 
Sein (Being) crossed out. Is that a sign’of “monumentality” (p. 236) or rather 
of conscious mystification? I wonder. A plea for mysticism is made by 


R. C. Johnson in Watcher on the Hills (Hodder and Stoughton, z1s.). Johnson 
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believes in the possibility of breaking through the limitations of normal 
consciousness and its practical aims, and apprehending reality on a higher 
level. He wishes not only to expand awareness, but to reach a permanent 
spiritual state in which the soul is never crushed, but remains inviolate above 
the stresses of life, indeed “a consummation devoutly to be wished”’. 

The most interesting phenomenon of literary productio praecox should be 
studied sine ira et studio. Otherwise precocity is misinterpreted as prodigious- 
ness. The “too early” is the signum of Colin Wilson’s work, fame, deflation 
and of his latest book, The Age of Defeat (Gollancz, 16s.). His intentions ate 
excellent, he wants to overcome the intellectual and moral defeatism of our 
time by a new existentialism which, alas, disappears in the clouds of a 
“mystical revolt of irrational urges.”” Outsiders enjoy the privilege of under- 
estimating the complexity and difficulty of problems. L. C. Beckett in 
Unbounded Worlds (The Ark Press, 10s. 6d.) is in search of infinity, and attempts 
to gtasp it as mind only. C. Upton asks: What is Wisdom? (Linden Press, 16s.) 
and answers: It is revealed in mystical experience. M. Adam poetically 
discusses A Matter of Death and Life (The Ark Press, 15s.) in a nicely produced 
booklet, with drawings by Ben Shahn. 

From “insiders” two important lectures are published by the British 
Academy, Gilbert Ryle’s A Puzzling Element in the Notion of Thinking and 
G. R. G. Mure’s Some Elements in Hegel’s Logic (O.U.P., 3s. each), a notable 
coincidentia oppositorum illustrating the two poles of contemporary Oxford 
philosophy, linguistic analysis and post-Hegelianism. They are of course 
worlds apart, but still untouched by the memorable war about “Words and 
Things”. Jacob Loewenberg’s Reason and the Nature of Things, Reflections on 
the Cognitive Function of Philosophy, mentioned in our last Survey, is now also 
published in this country (Open Court Co., 32s. 6d.). C. G. Jung’s Collected 
Works are continued with Volume IX, Part I, The Archetypes and the Collective 
Unconscious (Routledge, 52s. 6d.). It provides abundant material for all 
interested in “mother archetypes and complexes”, child archetypes, and 
Jung’s theories, which represent a curious mixture of observation and 
speculation. 

M. K. Munitz’s A Modern Introduction to Ethics (Allen & Unwin, 63s.) is a 
“reader” from classical and contemporary sources. Its wide sweep may be 
illustrated by the fact that the chapter, “Devotion to Duty”, ranges from 
Bultmann’s “Old Testament Heritage”, and Gilbert Murtay’s “Stoic Philo- 
sophy”’, to Epictetus’s Encheiridion, Kant’s Categorical Imperative, Royce’s 
‘Religion of Loyalty”, and ends with W. D. Ross: “What makes right acts 
tight?” ~The student will indeed be devoted to duty when he has stomached 
all this. José Ortega y Gasset was one of the most fertile minds of our time. 
His posthumously published lectures, Man and People (Allen & Unwin, 25s.), 
will delight the reader by the abundance of spermatic ideas rather than by an 
elaborate theory. Ortega is here in search of clear ideas about the founda- 
tions of society which, he thinks, have been neglected by sociologists. He 
attacks the action pure, the “being beside oneself”, pleads for withdrawal into 
oneself in the interest of rational, not mystical contemplation, has interesting 
temarks to make on the inter-individual human world, on I and Thou, on 
man and wife, on “usage” as the basis of society etc. Indexes would be help- 
ful. Saint-Simon is regarded as the founder of positivist philosophy and 
sociology and as one of the fathers of socialism by Emile Durkheim in 
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Socialism and Saint-Simon (Routledge, 28s.). The book is a contribution to 
sociological theory as well as an analysis and criticism of socialist philosophy. 
The sociological importance of usages had been recognised long before 
Ortega in W. G. Sumner’s Fo/kways (reprint, Dover Publications & Con- 
stable, 20s.). Students of politics will welcome Some Problems of the Consti- 
tution by G. Marshall and G. C. Moodie (Hutchinson, 21s.). It concentrates 
on the principle of ministerial responsibility and discusses its application in 
actual cases, e.g. the Suez crisis. 

Among the contributions to aesthetics M. Oakeshott’s The Voice of Poetry 
in the Conversation of Mankind (Bowes & Bowes, tos. 6d.) is the most important, 
thoughtful and thought-provoking. Poetry is here understood as a specific 
language. “Poetic imagining brings to the conversation a unique utterance, 
not to be assimilated to any other.” Certain things can only be said poetically. 
We are prepared to listen to the poet provided he has something to say. 
H. Levin’s penetrating study of The Question of Hamlet (O.U.P., 18s.) hardly 
concerns the philosopher, but may be of great interest to the specialist. 
W. A. Wells’s A Doctor’s Life of John Keats (Vantage Press, $3.95) will 
ptobably not satisfy either. The clinical facts are interesting, but cannot 
explain why the decrease of his physical powers was accompanied by an 
increase in his creative power. After his Life of Nietzsche F. A. Lea presents 
us with The Life of John Middleton Murry (Methuen, 30s.), a well-informed, 
























with moral and religious issues. 

The following reprints are noteworthy: John Dewey, Essays in Experi- 
mental Logic; S. Korner, Conceptual Thinking; H. Mearns, Creative Power, The 
Education of Youth in the Creative Arts; L. S. Stebbing, Philosophy and the 
Physicists; Sir Edmund Whittaker, From Exchd to Eddington (all: Dover 
Publications, N.Y. & Constable). W. Windelband, A History of Philosophy 
is now also published in this country (Hamish Hamilton, 25s.). 

Among Indian publications the following should be mentioned: Indian 
Psychology: Cognition by Jadunath Sinha (2nd ed., Sinha Publishing House, 
Calcutta, 28s.); 4 Worid-View through a reunion of Philosophy and Science by 
A. K. Sinha (Library of Philosophy, Calcutta, 28s.); The Bhagavadgita as a 
Philosophy of God-realisation by R. D. Ranade (Nagpur University, Rs. 10), and 
A. R. Wadia’s The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandbi and Other Essays, Philoso- 
phical and Sociological (University of Mysore, Rs. 20). 

. Wittgenstein’s Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics are the point de 
départ fot A. Ambrose’s paper on “Proof” (Mind, Oct.) and the subject of 
J. O. Wisdom’s article “Esotericism” (Philosophy, Oct.). R. M. Chisholm’s 
Perceiving receives extensive article-reviews in The Journal of Philosophy and 
The Philosophical Quarterly (Oct.) and gives rise to a paper on the “Ethics 
of Belief” by R. Firth (Philosophical Review, Oct.). The relevance of episte- 
mology to scientific research is stressed by R. F. J. Withers (BJPS, August). 
H. B. Acton discusses the “Marxist-Leninist Theory of Religion” in Ratio 
(Vol. I, No. 2), a new periodical, edited by Prof. J. Kraft in English as well 
as in German (Blackwell), 2 courageous enterprise, which we wish every 
success. In “Existential Psychoanalysis and Metaphysics” (Rev. of Meta- 
physics, Sept.) G. O. Schrader discusses the new venture of the “existential 
analysts (Daseinsanalytiker)”, whereas R. W. Sellars writes on the “Levels 
of Causality” (Philos. ¢ Phenomenological Research, Sept.). The Revue Inter- 























most readable exhaustive biography, presenting him as essentially concerned 
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nationale de Philosophie, No. 48, is devoted to Henri Bergson, i.e., a re-appraisal 
of his importance on the occasion of the centenary of his birth. A. Errera’s 
“Etude sur les fondements des Mathematiques” is a noteworthy critique of 
Hilbert-Bernays. (Logique et Analyse, Oct.) The Bulletin Signalétique (Phil- 
osophie, Sciences Humaines) Vol. 13, continues its most useful work of 


an almost universal analytical survey of philosophical papers. 
OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


THREE NOTABLE UTTERANCES of Karl Barth are published in English transla- 
tion under the title God, grace and gospel (Oliver & Boyd, 85. 6d.—Scottish 
Journal of Theology Occasional Papers No. 8). The first, “Gospel and law”’, 
should have been delivered by the author in Barmen in 1935, but the Gestapo 
intervened and deported him. The other two, on “The humanity of God” 
and “Evangelical theology in the 19th century”, were written more than 
twenty years later, and reveal a marked change of style and emphasis, as if the 
distinguished author were becoming more genial. The translator is James 
Strathearn McNab. Barth is the sixteenth and last writer represented in a use- 
ful anthology called Classics of Protestantism (Philosophical Library, New 
York, $10.00), edited by Vergilius Ferm, which gives lengthy extracts from 
the Theologia Germanica, Luther, Calvin, Samuel Clarke, William Law, 
Jonathan Edwards, Channing, Schleiermacher, Kierkegaard, Horace 
Bushnell, Theodore Parker, Ritschl, W. R. Inge and Walter Rauschenbusch. 
In Ordeal of faith (Philosophical Library, $6.00), Professor Francis P. Weisen- 
burger describes the crisis which came over church-going America between 
1865 and 1900 because of Darwinism and biblical criticism. Byron D. 
Murray, in Commonwealth of Americans (Philosophical Library, $3.75), 
searches American literature to find the religious principles which hold 
America together, combining tradition and freedom. The distinguished 
Catholic historian, Christopher Dawson, looks at the globe from his new 
American vantage-point (he is now professor of Roman Catholic studies at 
Harvard), in The movement of world revolution (Sheed & Ward, 13s. 6d.). The 
ptimitive Christian church, he points out, found its leaders in the cosmopoli- 
tan urban centres of the Roman empire; will the same thing happen again, 
now that cosmopolitanism and urbanisation have spread over every con- 
tinent? Another Catholic enquiry in this field is Asia looks at western Christ- 
ianity, by Thomas Ohm (Herder, Freiberg, and Nelson, Edinburgh and 
London, ‘25s.); he also believes that the present world-convulsion may 
eventually make room for a new Christian upsurge beginning in the heart of 
Communist China. Both authors affirm that western priority and exclusive- 
ness have gone forever. 

The late Sir Charles Eliot’s authoritative work, Japanese Buddhism, which 
first appeared in 1935, is republished (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 35s.); 
among other good things, a short chapter on Zen explains this baffling form 
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of Buddhism, which has a strange appeal to some westerners, no doubt as 
well as it can be explained. The philosophy and practice of another eastern 
religious feature which has appealed to westerners is detailed in Yoga, by 
Professor Ernest Wood (Pelican Books, 3s. 6d.); the author, an Englishman 
who has spent a lifetime as an educationalist in India, appears to write with 
authority. 

A liberal account of the Bible, as “‘not an infallible revelation from God, 
but only a part of man’s search for the truth of God”’, is expounded by Fred 
Gladstone Bratton in A history of the Bible (Beacon Press, Boston, $4.95), 
addressed to the ordinary reader and giving him a brief introduction to the 
atchaeology, text, transmission and higher criticism of the Bible. In What 
everyone should know about Judaism (Philosophical Library, $3.00), Rabbi 
Morton M. Applebaum answers briefly a series of questions about the Jewish 
faith, noting occasionally where orthodox and reform Judaism diverge. 
The Dead Sea Community: its origin and teaching, by Kurt Schubert (A. & C. 
Black, 12s. 6d.), covers what is now well-known ground, but does so with 
urbanity and skill; the author is professor of Jewish religion and culture at 
Vienna. He accepts the usual identification of the Qumran community with 
the Essenes, and notes likenesses to and differences from Christianity. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls, and almost every other religious element in the 
ancient world, are drawn upon in a large book by Martin A. Larson, The 
religion of the Occident (Philosophical Library, $6.00); which claims to show 
the sources of the teaching of Jesus in “Essenism, Judaism, Pythagoreanism, 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and the mystery cults of Greece, Asia Minor and 
Egypt”. The author is enthusiastic, but seems chiefly concerned to build 
up a hostile picture of Christianity out of narrowly selected quotations. 
Where he expands he is sometimes quite inaccurate, as in his account of 
Marcion. In his view, humanity ought to have accepted “the freedom and 
enlightenment offered by Ikhnaton, Epicurus and Marcus Aurelius”; 
instead it succumbed to the cult of the saviour-god Osiris, “whose mystery 
still reigns in the Christian churches”. The teaching of Jesus he describes 
as “a closely-knit synthesis of already-established pagan doctrine”, its best 
constituents coming from Essene, Pythagorean and Buddhist sources. He 
has an interesting speculation about the empty tomb: the Jewish authorities 
stole the body of Jesus, he says, intending to produce it to explode the 
expected claim of resurrection; but the fearful disciples waited too long before 
making the claim, and by that time the body was in decay. 

‘ A careiul juridical study, entitled The trial of Jesus (Mercier Press, Cork, 
308.), is offered by-a German Catholic scholar, Dr. Josef Blinzler, describing 
the death of Jesus as “judicial murder”, for which the Jewish authorities were 
chiefly responsible; but he insists that this does not mean that Jews of later 
times must continue to bear the blame. In the period 1951-6 Dr. Vincent 
Taylor delivered the Speaker’s Lectures at Oxford. Two parts of the course 
have already been published, as The names of Jesus and The life and ministry of 
Jesus; the third and last part now appears under the title The person of Christ 
in New Testament teaching (Macmillan, 21s.). First he discusses the Christology 
of each of the New Testament writers in turn; it is noteworthy that he feels 
able to regard Ephesians as the climax of Pauline teaching, even if it was not 
written by Paul. He notes where each writer records primitive doctrine ot 
foreshadows later developments. Then he expounds the history of Christ- 
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ology, beginning with “the divine consciousness of Jesus” (he protests, in 
opposition to many cautious sceptics, that we have enough evidence in the 
Gospels to be confident about this) and leading up to a modern statement of 
the doctrine of the person of Christ. The Logos, the Eternal Son, he says, 
laid aside for a time his divinity to live under the conditions of human 
existence, his divine powers being “latent but not operative”. A 65th 
birthday gift was planned for Professor T. W. Manson, of Manchester, but 
his death last year turned it into a memorial volume, entitled New Testament 
essays: studies in memory of Thomas Walter Manson, 1893-1958 (Manchester U.P., 
42.), to which 21 of his pupils, colleagues and friends have contributed. The 
editor, A. J. B. Higgins, writes on recent discussion of the term ‘Son of Man’; 
and several well-known British and European scholars have sent essays, 
though mostly they are on a small scale. 

Religious Platonism, by Janes K. Feibleman (George Allen & Unwin, 25s.), 
is an exposition of Plato’s own religion, with a protest against the Neo- 
platonism which for centuries was Christianity’s misunderstanding of Plato. 
The author believes that a revival of genuine Platonism might help to solve 
the modern religious and philosophic problems (“we need now a finite 
metaphysics and a consistent religious ideal’’); but he doubts whether we have 
the wisdom to adopt it. We have entered, he says, another age of social 
failure, with a resurgence of religion, which is bad for philosophy. Modern 
religion, in his view, is a synthetic affair, with “no new message of a practical 
nature and no new theoretical insights”; through science it must be linked 
again, as in past ages of greatness, with agriculture and fundamental theory 
of existence. We must “get the finite back into philosophy”, and into 
teligion. In Religion in Plato and Cicero (Philosophical Library, $2.75), John 
E. Rexine studies the political status of religion, as expounded in the Laws 
of Plato and the Laws of Cicero. 

Father Paul of Graymoor, by David Gannon (Macmillan Co. of N.Y., 
348. 6d.), is a biography of an American Anglican high-churchman, founder 
of an order of monks and nuns, who felt the need for reunion with Rome, 
which granted to him and his followers the unusual privilege of corporate 
reception into the Catholic Church, accepting from him a new title for the 
Virgin Mary of “‘Our Lady of the Atonement”, after the name of his society. 
The blind seer, by John Crew Tyler (Philosophical Library, $4.75), is a bio- 
graphy of the blind Scottish preacher, George Matheson, author of the well- 
known hymn “O Love that wilt not let me go” (which apparently was not 
written when his fiancée jilted him, for he never at any time contemplated 
marriage). In The life of Rowland Taylor, LL.D., by William James Brown 
(Epworth Press, 21s.), the present rector of Hadleigh and dean of Bocking 
tells the story of his illustrious predecessor who was burnt to death for his 
Protestant faith just 400 years ago. A valuable feature of the book is its 
extensive quotation from contemporary sources. Hadleigh is famous also 
as the scene of the conference in 1833 which was a starting-point of the 
Oxford Movement. 

John Middleton Murry was all his life a seeker for truth. At one period he 
established a little idealistic farming community, to whom he preached on 
Sunday evenings at an informal service in his home. Some of these sermons, 
atranged according to the Sundays of the Christian year, are printed in 
Not as the scribes (SCM Press, 18s.), with an introduction by Dr. Alec R. 
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Vidler. They are “lay sermons’’, tentative, honest, sensitive, much concerned 
with “‘the discipline of Christian love’. The Little book of sermons (“The 
Sunday Times”’, 6s.), thumb-nail homilies contributed to that paper by four 
well-known preachers of different denominations, seems conventional in 
comparison, though sincerely done. Very traditional also is Daily. Prayer, 
edited by Eric Milner-White and G. W. Briggs (Pelican Books, 3s. 6d.), 
which first appeared in 1941. The mood and pattern is entirely that of the 
Anglican collect. It seems a pity that something more adventurous and 
personal was not attempted, for surely this is needed today. 

Two very different yet strangely similar books are The /ittle flowers of Saint 
Francis, translated by L. Sherley-Price (Penguin Classics, 3s. 6d.), and A 
century of service, the story of the Liverpool North End Domestic Mission 
Society’s first hundred years, 1859-1959, by the present minister, C. A. Piper 
(price not known), a record of idealism and struggle which deserves to be 
better known. 

Zen Buddhism, according to its adepts, cannot be explained, for as soon 
as you explain it it ceases to exist. Here is a story from Zen flesh Zen bones, a 
collection of Zen and pre-Zen writings compiled by Paul Reps (Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., $3.00): The monks Tanzan and Ekido were travelling along a 
muddy road, when they met a beautiful girl who was unable to cross it. 
Tanzan picked her up and carried her over. Ekido said nothing until 
evening, when he could no longer restrain himself. ““We monks do not go 
neat women,” he protested; “that was dangerous. Why did you do it?” “J 


left the girl there,” said Tanzan; “are you still carrying her?” 
OXFORD 





REVIEWS 


Culture and History: Prolegomena to the Comparative Study of Civilizations. 
By Philip Bagby. London: Longmans, 1958. Pp. 244. 305. 


Reviewed by R. J. Zwi Werblowsky (The Hebrew University of Jerusalem) 


THE proof of puddings, if we are to believe ancestral wisdom, is in the 
eating. Mr. Bagby cooks his pudding for about two hundred pages; the 
eating takes some twenty pages only. If the dish (i.e. the application in the 
last chapter “‘ Some Examples ”’) is not very substantial and satisfying, this 
does not detract from the enjoyment of watching Mr. Bagby’s cooking. All 
this is merely another way of saying that you may derive profit and enjoyment 
from a book even if you disagree with the author and even if you feel that 
his thesis is completely beside his argument. 

The ambitiousness of Mr. Bagby’s purpose would have made bigger and 
better men quail, for this purpose is nothing short of the establishment of 
history as a ‘ science ’. It should be noted that the ideal norm for Mr. Bagby, 
as for so many others, is provided by the physical sciences. Alas, in our 
fallen world not everything can be ‘ scientific ’, but at least an approximation 
to this ideal of excellence can be attempted. It is the moral effort, as it were, 
that counts. Historians, with their traditions and methods, can hardly be 
expected to extract themselves from the slough of moralizing and of attention 
to individual events. Salvation comes from cultural anthropology which 
may provide the tools by the use of which history can hope to become at 
least relatively scientific and respectable, i.e. begin to formulate general 
propositions about the patterned interrelationships of historical events. 

One may, perhaps, question the basic assumptions concerning the norms of 
‘science’, Perhaps the various branches of study had better develop 
immanent criteria to decide what is scientific and what is not; certainly 
Dilthey’s contention that the Geisteswissenschaften have certain special 
characteristics cannot be dismissed so easily, if only for the simple reason that 
the method of ‘ understanding’ is not half so ‘ mysterious’ and ‘ uncon- 
trollable ? as Mr. Bagby, with his curious positivist bias, wants to make out. 
No doubt the scientific study of history and the philosophy of history! are 
not the same. A historian need not be an Orosius, writing a history of the 
world in illustration of St. Augustine’s historiosophy, in order to realise that 
he cannot help being committed to certain trans-scientific views. More 
humble than the physicist who worries that his activity might interfere with 
the events he observes, the historian is troubled because he knows that both 
he and his work are conditioned by the events he studies. The determination 
of the exact nature of this conditioning the historian usually has to leave to 
others—Prof. Butterfield has done it for the Whigs; someone, no doubt, 
will do it for Prof. Butterfield. Balancing himself precariously on the two 
horns of the subjectivity-objectivity dilemma, many a historian would agree 

1 Curiously enough Mr. Bagby does not mention Karl Loewith’s Mzaning in History, the best 
book on the subject that I know of. 
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that for this very reason history has to be written afresh in every generation 
and that this holds true no less for the history of particular events than for 
the more ambitious systems of the great ‘ theologians ’—Spencer, Marx, 
Spengler, Toynbee etc. 

Mr. Bagby has some very acute and sometimes scathing things to say when 
he examines the weaknesses of traditional historians (religious, materialist, 
historicist) and shows up the linguistic ambiguities and confusions on which 
they batten. Here the author, like his philosophical colleagues going in for 
‘ analysis ’, scores the most spectacular, but perhaps also the easiest victories 
where he criticizes others. Even when the definitions he suggests are narrow 
ot inadequate, they are always helpful in clarifying issues. But of course 
the same acid tests should have been applied to the foundations of present- 
day anthropology, particularly as modern anthropologists have shown 
themselves to be rather good at mercilessly criticizing the methods and con- 
ceptual systems of their predecessors. 

Ultimately the problem-is whether the “ units ” and concepts of cultural 
anthropology are those of history. However illuminating Mr. Bagby’s 
analyses of such key-terms as ‘ culture’, ‘ civilization’ etc., and however 
useful these may be for the study of history, their identification as the subject- 
matter of history appears, to one reader at least, to be far from justified. 
Historians have successfully turned to the economists for light on certain 
mechanisms involved in certain historical processes. There can be no doubt 
that they will also want to find out whether the anthropologists can help 
them in matters such as the dynamics of change and the like. But this is not 
quite the same as asking cultural anthropology to provide the key-concepts 
and the theoretical framework for a// study of history. When Mr. Bagby 
applies his ‘ prolegomena’ to the actual comparative study of civilizations, 
his scheme appears to be very reminiscent of Spengler, and the gain for 
“history” seems to be negligible. This may seem a trifle unfair to Mr. Bagby, 
whose book was not intended as a study of history but merely as its methodo- 
logical preparation. Even so, there are more ‘ philosophical ’ assumptions 
in Mr. Bagby’s prolegomena than he seems to be aware of; perhaps the author 
really meant to be a kind of empiricist Augustine to some future Orosius. 
At any rate his analogies and description of recurrent patterns in the nine 
major civilizations again raise the question whether these patterns are part of 
the ‘ objective ’ structure of history or whether we are not dealing here with 
just one mote pseudo-scientific expression of the good old archetype of 

‘ cyclical returns. 

All in all, and in spite of the reviewer’s misgivings on some rather basic 
points, one cannot but feel grateful for a thoroughly enjoyable and often 
illuminating book. 
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Magic and Religion—Their Psychological Nature, Origin and Function 
By George B. Vetter. London: Vision Press Ltd. Pp. 555. sol, 


Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (Northam) 


Wuen William James published his The Varieties of Religious Eocperien 
sixty years ago, he set the pattern for nearly every Psychology of Religion 
that has been published since—the anecdotal. The author of this new book 
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in spite of his opinion that William James’s approach has been ‘mined out’ 
nonetheless is heavily indebted to the American psychologists of that period, 
Coe, Ames, Starbuck and James himself—which is a little disconcerting in a 
book which advertises itself as being a study of the processes of religion in 
terms of ‘modern’ psychology, for the references to modern psychologists 
are astonishingly few. Freud, whom the author refers to in his opening 
pages, as releasing a veritable flood of books and articles dealing with religion 
in the Freudian manner, is referred to eighteen times only in five hundred 
and fifty pages, and several of these references are quite casual. Jung, who 
to-day stands head and shoulders above all other writers on the psychology 
of religion, is treated to three references of the utmost triviality; Otto and 
the numinous are referred to in one paragraph, while in the chapter headed 
‘Mysticism’ no space is devoted to any modern writer on the great mystics, 
instead we are given an eight-page letter froma raw adolescent expressing 
himself in nonsensical phonetic English. (One is reminded of Inge’s caution- 
aty advice that self-expression is a good thing provided you have got a self 
to express!) What Inge or von Hiigel or R. C. Zaehner would think about 
the author’s concept of the mystical and the supernatural is not hard to 
guess. Apart from a few references to books published in this present 
decade, the bulk of the psychological references do not get beyond the 1930s, 
and it is significant that the psychologist most quoted is William James, who 
has no less than twenty-eight considerable references. It is strange that Mr. 
Vetter does not quote his fellow countryman J. B. Pratt on The Religious 
Consciousness, since that book appeared in the period from which he derives 
most of his psychological authorities—the 1920s. It is regrettable that so 
large a book contains no bibliography. 

Yet the book has its attractions. The author shares Macneile Dixon’s wise 
opinion that ‘you cannot. draw conclusions about the universe from. the 
inspection of a six-acre field,’ and has gathered his material from a wide area, 
although the religious life of Europe is referred to chiefly for those things 
which most disfigure the life of the Church. 

In actual argument the author fails to distinguish sufficiently between 
magical practices and religion itself; religion is treated as being a multitu- 
dinous assembly of behaviour patterns which seem to have nothing in 
common except that they are provoked by situations in which the partici- 
pants, finding themselves confronted with situations with which they do not 
know how to deal, seek for some trial and error method (ritual pattern) 
whereby they can by-pass the emergency, and in course of time this trial-and- 
error resolution becomes a ritual pattern. The author proceeds to say that 
when a desired ‘solution’ has been found it is 
verbalized or ‘postulated’ and the verbalisation is then accepted as more or less 
real by the personality. It is one of the common forms of neurotic adjustment. 
The normal personality applies such ‘solutions’ only in limited and usually socially 
approved ‘areas. 

One would like to recommend the author to read Owen Barfield’s Poetic 
Diction, which might help him to understand that ‘verbalization’ is something 
different from what he supposes it to be. But the gravest criticism lies in the 
fact that the author does not ask himself what account can be given of 
teligious attitudes which do not arise from the necessity of seeking some hit- 
and-miss solution to a material impasse. (That he does not envisage such a 
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possibility is clear from what he says about prayer which he seems to restrict 
to one kind only—petitionary prayer). How does the author account, for 
instance, for the spontaneous and non-petitionally motivated reactions of the 
Nature Mystic who feels “‘a presence that disturbs me with the joy of elevated 
thought . . .” or the spiritual experiences of mystics East and West: whose 
interest cannot by any stretch of imagination be called a trial-and-error 
attempt to deal with material situations to which there appears to be no 
temporal or physical solution? His approach ignores the real nature of 
religion as something given supernaturally, and not as something sought as an 
ad hoc solution to a physical problem. 

The full significance and the real limitation of the author’s approach is 
to be seen in the paragraph where he insists that 
religions are historically a trial-and-error product exactly like every other element 
in our culture, and, as such are proper subjects for objective analysis and study. 
It is high time they are one and all stripped of their pretenses of having some special, 
transcendental character. They are but behaviour; human, all too human! 

What the author seems not to have asked himself is whether it is possible 
to strip religion of its transcendental character, and if it is, then when it is 
stripped is what is left religion? May he not have deceived himself, and be 
deceiving his readers into believing that he is talking about religion when 
he is really talking about behaviourism? If the reader has satisfied himself 
that the supernatural can be dismissed from religion and if he regards the 
transcendental and the numinous as words without corresponding reality, 
then this book will prove to be a fascinating example of the contemporary 
approach to religion in a civilization where many people are so comfortable 
as to be unaware of the transcendental pressures on their lives. 


The Novels and Plays of Charles Morgan. By Henry Charles Duffin. 
London: Bowes and Bowes. Pp. 221. 21s. 


Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (Northam) 


In October 1949 this Journal printed an article by Professor Louis Bonnerot 
on “Charles Morgan and France”. When a full assessment comes to be made 
of one of the least fashionable and yet one of the greatest novelists of our half 
century, Professor Bonnerot’s article will have to be consulted. But this is no 
part of Mr. Duffin’s purpose; he desires within less than two years of 
Morgan’s death to place Morgan as a novelist and playwright on the English 
literary map in a way that shall prevent his work being neglected by posterity 
—as such, this is an excellent interim assessment. If we wish to know the 
virtues, values and the limitations of Morgan’s work this is the book to tell 
us, and it tells us of these things with an insight and faithfulness altogether 
admirable. Mr. Duffin’s most perceptive estimate of Morgan is in his chapter 
on style since he believes that ‘style lays bare the soul’ and he describes 
Morgan as possessing “‘a style eloquent, balanced and shapely, never prolix, 
rhetorical or insincere, but far from the dry colloquial kind more favoured 
to-day. There must be. . . . many people with educated tastes who prefer a 
Constable landscape to an abstract painting, and for such people Morgan’s 
prose is full of delight . . .” (p. 106.) 
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Morgan’s novels exhibit his concern with what he called “‘this bit of life in 
brackets”, but what, we may ask, was within the brackets? Mr. Duffin says 
that Morgan was particularly occupied with the relation of art and love— 
and it would seem that the elucidation of this relationship was part of a long 
search for ‘singleness of mind.’ Morgan explained in his introduction to 
The Flashing Stream what he meant by this phrase: “‘Singleness of mind is the 
product of an inner choice of values . . . (and, again) . .. Many are persuaded 
by despair that against the violence of the modern world there is no remedy 
but to escape or to destroy . . . but there is another within the reach of all... 
the remedy of a single mind, active, passionate, steadfast, which has upheld 
the spirit of man through many tyrannies and shall uphold it still.” The 
symbol which Morgan employs to express this ‘remedy’ is the construction 
of a ‘room’ that has no walls, no boundaries, which is an area not a space. 
Morgan’s pre-occupation -with this ‘room’, this symbol of that singleness of 
mind for which so many of his characters are searching, is a form of con- 
templation—but it is contemplation with a difference. Mr. Duffin says that 
although Morgan’s novels show no interest in the forms of religion yet the 
whole of his thought is permeated with the religious. There is, says Mr. 
| Duffin, not one of his characters who does not live by the sense of God in 
one form or another; but we are forced to suggest that the contemplative 
nature of Morgan’s thought is a quietism without theistic content. The 
quietism of so many of his characters bears the same relationship to con- 
templation proper as Nature Mysticism does to Religious Mysticism. Mr. 
Duffin gets near to making this distinction when he compares the experience 
of Nigel Frew in Portrait in a Mirror, who upon a hill-top says “I felt myself 
absorbed in the open vastness of the universe about me .. .”, with a some- 
what similar passage in Richard Jefferies’s The Story of my Heart. Mr. Duffin 
does not point out that this nature mysticism is not mysticism proper unless 
it includes within it some awareness that the universe itself is but an appear- 
ance of Reality. The essence of mystical experience is that it not only secures 
detachment from the phenomenal world but achieves a unitive experience 
with Reality. This none of Morgan’s characters ever attains. Morgan’s 
insight into contemplation, his subtle searching for ‘invulnerability’, fails at 
the point where it should have succeeded in breaking through into the 
beyond; there is little ‘beyondness’ in his characters’ experiences, they remain, 
in spite of experiences of depth and beauty, love-bound in the body. It may 
have been Morgan’s intention that they should do so, but perhaps it springs 
from some limitation in Morgan himself. 

Mr. Duffin, who serves us well with careful analyses of the novels and 
plays, has not included any consideration of Morgan’s work as an essayist, 
yet many of his admirers felt that Morgan’s sensitive mind expressed itself 
with even greater perception within the limited vehicle of the essay form. The 
author has written a good book about a great novelist whose work in the 
latter patt of his life was out of fashion in a world that preferred tough- 
mindedness—but those who prefer intelligent perceptions of the spiritual 
elements of life lived within situations evocative of rare beauty will continue 
to rank him as a civilized man with rare imaginative gifts. When a second 
edition is called for could we have a date printed below the portrait-frontis- 
piece? This precision would increase pleasure. 
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An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. By William F. Zuutdeeg. Allen 
and Unwin, 1959. Pp. 320. 305. 


Reviewed by I. T. Ramsey (Oxford) 


Ar least since the Falsification controversy it has been recognized that 
religious language must not be taken at its verbal face value, and that in 
particular it is deceptively descriptive. More positively, it has come to be 
seen that religious language cannot be adequately understood except as 
currency for a commitment, that it is what Dr. Zuurdeeg calls “convictional 
language”. In this way, over the last decade, the character of religious 
language has become much clearer. But it is a truism that the cost of every 
philosophical advance is a new problem which emerges from it, and philoso- 
phical progress with religious language is no exception. For whereas descrip- 
tive language can be understood and reasoned about without undue logical 
perplexity or misgivings, the problem of how to assess aad compare rival 
convictional languages, once their non-descriptive character is admitted, is 
baffling. It is this problem which stimulated Dr. Zuurdeeg’s book, and 
against which it should be read. Nor was it for Dr. Zuurdeeg merely an 
intellectual problem: it was one whose full significance challenged him when 
he lived in Holland during the German occupation and saw rival convictions 
in practice. Could contemporary empiricism, which he had known from 
close contact with the Vienna circle, be of help in this baffling problem? 

His conclusion is that, while logical analysis is appropriate for descriptive 
—“indicative”—language, it is inappropriate for convictional language 
whose structure must be illuminated by a different kind of philosophical 
activity. ‘This activity is certainly an analysis, but it should be qualified by 
a term other than ‘logical’. We may call it situational analysis . . . The rejec- 
tion of the term ‘logical’ does not mean that situational analysis is illogical; 
it is nonlogical. It is not nonsensical, neither unreasonable, nor of a lower 
status than logical analysis. It is merely of another kind. It refers to another 
type of ‘sense’.” (p. 64). Such a “situational analysis”, appropriate to 
convictional language as logical analysis is for indicative language, is one 
which endeavours to do justice to all the elements of the convictional situa- 
tion: the person convinced, the community within which he speaks, its 
historical setting, its “world” and so on. It recognizes that “people are their 
convictions.” (p. 64). 
' Soa the language by which man expresses his convictions is language by 
which he establishes his existence. Human beings speak powerfully, and their 
languages can display fanaticism, aggression and imperialism (Ch. II). Most 
characteristically, man establishes his existence by having a “‘world-view” 
(Ch. III). Metaphysics—and Dr. Zuurdeeg considers some classical attacks 
on metaphysics: Occam, Hume, Comte, Bentham, logical positivism—is 
objectionabie only in so far as, being a way in which man establishes his 
existence, it is inadequate to that task; and it is inadequate when it pretends 
to be other than the personal convictional profession that it is, masquerading 
as an objective, intellectual, closed system. (Ch. IV). 

In Chapters V and VI Dr. Zuurdeeg gives a situational analysis of two ways 
in which, in an earlier day, man established his existence—by Myth and by the 
“Greek Cosmos conviction”; and in Chapters VII and VIII he gives us an 
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examination of two contemporary convictional languages: that of the moral 
humanist and that of the Christian. I found this last chapter on how different 
Christians in different ways ‘ establish their existence’ very fascinating and 
suggestive. 

The book has obvious (and welcome) sympathies with contemporary 
empiricism and not least with its distrust of lofty words, deductive meta- 
physics and ontologies. But here and there the book has also existentialist 
echoes and while the author is not averse to these, he makes it plain (p. 18) 
that he did not seek a deliberate association of empiricism and existentialism. 
Nevertheless his book draws together much that is of contemporary interest 
and importance, and there are novel discussions of Heidegger, Marcel, 
Whitehead, Dewey, Tillich and many others. 

He says on pages 9-10 that he is “interested not in defense but in under- 
standing”. ite continues: “I wish to understand convictional language— 
that is, man-who-speaks—not to defend a specific conviction, and have tried 
to make the understanding offered as unbiased as possible.” That he goes far 
in explicating various convictional languages we cannot doubt. But for 
myself I am haunted by the thought that, whether we welcome it or not, to 
explicate convictional languages adequately must be to evoke the commitment, 
that in the case of religious language to understand must be to defend. 

In many ways this may appear to the reader a strange book. Certainly 
some of the strangeness arises from curiosities of style and expression, and 
not all will think well of the diagrams. But let it also be admitted that in a 
much more important way the strangeness arises from the pioneering 
character of the book. Dr. Zuurdeeg is grappling with problems as difficult 
as they are important; lesser men would ignore them or treat us to superficial 
reflections. The author writes with great insight and wide sympathies from 
a well-stocked mind backed by a rich experience, and to read and ponder 
this book is undoubtedly to profit from it. 


Atnold J. Toynbee and Edward D. Myers: A Study of History, 
Volume XI, Historical Atlas and Gazetteer. Published for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs by Oxford University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 258. 355. 


Reviewed by T. K. Derry (London) 


Tuts is the atlas which Dr. Toynbee promised us when the last four volumes 
of A Study of History were published five years ago, to enable the reader ‘to 
acquaint himself at a glance with geographical facts which would . . . have 
required many pages of uninviting letterpress’. In 115 pages, with the help 
of two fold-outs, an astonishing range of often erudite and even obscure 
information is presented cartographically and to some extent diagrammatic- 
ally. Synoptic Views of Civilizations and Higher Religions, which form 
the first group, take us as far as the Extension of Islam circa A.D. 1952. The 
succession of Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary Civilizations in the Old 
World is then traced to the year 1955, with the last map showing the economic 
political, and cultural extent of western civilization at that date: one wonders 
whether the Government in Pretoria approves of the mark which indicates 
that it presides over a group of ‘Western settlers in diaspora’. Lastly, there is 
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a section on New World Civilizations, giving information which is not readily 
accessible elsewhere. 

One would like to be able to say that the execution is worthy of the 
conception. An interesting autobiographical passage at the end of Volume 
X tells of the impact which his first school atlas made upon the author at the 
age of seven: he was already ‘excited’ on finding one map not centred upon 
Europe. At fourteen he was using, and planning to acquire, the three-volume 
Sprune-Menke historical atlas, having realised a trifle precociously the full 
values of the cartographical technique: “The human eye had found a means of 
taking in at a glance tracts of Space and Time so vast that it would have 
required innumerable volumes to describe them in the prolix medium of 
words’. Fortunately, however, Toynbee in later life did not altogether 
disdain the second alternative, and A Study of History is available to interpret 
the maps, which sadly need it. To the present reviewer, they seem to suffer 
from a three-fold deficiency. They make little or no aesthetic appeal, partly 
because no colour is used except an unattractive brown. Then their argument 
is seriously impaired by the fact that, with one or two exceptions, the maps 
do not attempt to present any of the physical features of man’s habitat 
beyond coastlines and main rivers. Lastly, a number of the most important 
are so over-loaded with place-names and symbols that the reader loses 
whatever general impression the map was originally designed to convey. 

There remains to be noticed the value of the atlas for site reference, which 
is considerable. It would require a many-sided expert to pass judgment on 
the accuracy of the work: the failure to recall the changed status of Burma 
in 1937-41 is sutely a venial mistake, and the only absurdities which strike 
the eye occur, remarkably enough, in a map of ‘philosophies and religions 
current in A.D. 1952’, which has been directly borrowed from the State 
Department, Washington. Its elaborately disposed symbols record the Jews 
in Israel as ‘important minorities, chiefly in cities’ and the two million 
adherents of the Church of Rome in Australia as ‘Christians, sect not dis- 
tinguished’. The gazetteer, however, is certainly open to criticism, not on 
the score of accuracy but of scope. Although it includes such items as f 
Abortive Scandinavian Civilization, which are not commonly found in 
gazetteers, it proves not to be the complete guide to the Toynbeean historical 
geography which might reasonably be expected. In many instances, the 
reader in search of information is merely referred to the indexes of other 
volumes, while conversely room has been found for a separate index of maps, 
‘ which lists many of the same names over again, together with ‘a good many 
names of places which do not happen to be mentioned in the text’. As if 
this were not confusing enough, the gazetteer has numerous references to 
Hittite place-names which have occurred in none of Dr. Toynbee’s ten 
volumes, but which are now exhaustively discussed in an appendix on Hittite 
sites and locations. 


The Ethical Idealism of Matthew Arnold. By Professor William Robbins. 
London: Heinemann, 1959. Pp. xii + 260. 25s. 
Reviewed by Joan N. Harding (Pontypoo/) 


Tue closing decades of the Nineteenth and the opening decades of the 
Twentieth Centuries tended either to neglect altogether the prose works of 
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Matthew Arnold, or to treat their author as a figure of fun. More recent 
research has done much to readjust the balance. The importance of Arnold 
in his own day, and his spiritual descent from earlier thinkers and scholars 
have already been more than adequately traced by such critics as Tinker and 
Lowry, Trilling, and Basil Willey. Now, with Professor Robbins’ new study, 
The Ethical Idealism of Matthew Arnold, not only is that same ground reviewed 
with a comprehensive clarity and depth of insight, but his relationship with 
his lineal descendants in the field of contemporary thought brought out 
with a powerful originality. 

The fundamental principle of Arnold’s criticism—developed by Arnold 
himself in The Function of Criticism at the Present Time—Professor Robbins 
sees to be his flexibility, his power to discriminate between extremes of 
thought, whether in literature, politics or theology, the capacity of making 
“a return upon himself.” {p. 160). This capacity, mistaken by the more 
dogmatic of his critics, both religious and scientific, for shallowness or 
inconsistency in thinking, Professor Robbins accepts “‘as a fruitful interplay 
among ideas, a philosophic polarity of attitudes that ensures continuing 
vitality and relevances.” (p. 159). It attaches him, as a Bible critic, on the 
one hand, to Erasmus, and on the other, to Edmund Wilson (pp. 75-76, 162). 
As a philosopher and literary critic, he has affinities with an equally wide 
range of thinkers, from Spinoza and Goethe to Jacques Barzun. 

The former conflict between dogmatic religion and scientific positivism 
which gave rise to his critical work no longer holds the field, owing to the 
gtadual acceptance of a changed emphasis in Biblical criticism, for which 
Arnold himself was in no mean measure responsible, and to the decline in 
interest in sectarian controversy. Moreover, scientific thought has extended 
its bounds to admit the existence of a realm of mystery beyond the experi- 
mentally incalculable. The fundamental problem, however, remains. “For 
what really are opposed are two ways of viewing experience. The question 
is whether or no human nature and human behaviour require for explanation 
and motivation a belief in a transcendant reality, a reality which will serve as 
| an object of faith and a source of controls or sanctions.” (p. 183). 

This reality may assume a secular superhuman form, as in the concept of 
the State, giving rise to the conflict of totalitarianism and individualism, be it 
secular or Christian in its standard of values. Among modern writers, Karl 
Mannheim has stressed the need for a third way between regimentation and a 
disintegrated laissez-faire liberalism, the way of a planned and militant 
democracy in which “group issues, loyalty to common issues and emotional 
solidarity will not be in contradiction to the emergence of an independent 
personality with critical powers of judgment.” 

This third way is essentially the way of Humanism, which Robbins agrees 
is “a protean term”. “The word ‘humanism’ is not used here to mean an 
education in the humanities, nor, as Burtt uses it, to define a secularized 
E teligious miovement.” (p. 195). It is not therefore either the exclusively 


.@ conservative brand of culture and conduct advocated by Paul Elmer More 


and Irving Babbitt in their “New Humanism” of the ’twenties, or the 
sentimental “Liberal” cult of humanitarianism stemming from Rousseau and 
Walt Whitman, which More and Babbitt condemned as a travesty of Hum- 
anism, masquerading under that name. “As a name for a moral and philoso- 
phical attitude, humanism implies a respect for our total cultural heritage 
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and a pragmatically selective application of it, including its Christian ele- 
ments, to the present; a belief in liberalism, individualism, and tolerance as 
the hall marks of civilization, with the addition today of intelligent social 
planning; and a set of values operating at the human level and within the 
limits of nature and history.” 
Humanism differs from orthodox religion less in its values, the preserva- 
tion of moral behaviour, than in its sanctions. Whereas to the Christian, 
moral behaviour is behaviour in accordance with God’s Will, to the humanist, 
it is behaviour essentially kind, disinterested and self-transcending in itself. 
In other words, to Arnold, it is behaviour in accordance with one’s higher 
self, one’s better nature, and as such, to him, as to the ethical idealist or 
scientific humanist in general, it is pre-eminently “‘natural”, whereas to the 
Christian, moral behaviour reflects a level of being above nature and outside 
time (p. 201). “Faith” (to Arnold) “is simply a psychological process (most 
particularly the love men feel for Jesus, the great exemplar of moral good- 
ness) which invests the otherwise rather barren stoicism of renunciation with 
an emotion of joy, and makes the higher life attractive as well as reasonable.” 
. 82). 
om validity of such an approach depends, however, on two basic premises, 
that man must necessarily love the highest when he sees it, so that the 
character of Jesus holds out an equal attraction to all men, irrespective of any 
claim to Divinity, and that moral sanctions can retain their authority when 
divorced from belief in a Transcendental Truth. That neither premise can 
any longer be taken for granted is apparent from the whole trend of modern 
life. For that reason alone, one may pause before accepting Professor 
Robbins’ thesis that Arnold’s solution to the contemporary problem of 
preserving individual morality and developing social ethics has a continuing 
relevance (pp. 179-181). When man can no longer be assumed to be “‘organi- 
cally moral” (p. 108), something more than a philosophy of religion vacillat- 
ing between ambivalent uses of such terms as “nature” and “reason”’ is 
needed to save him from his lower self. The Abyss is far nearer the surface 
than Arnold, or Professor Robbins, admits. 


Words and Things, A Critical Account of Linguistic Philosophy and a Study 
in Ideology. By Ernest Gellner, with an Introduction by Bertrand 
Russell. London: Gollancz, 1959. Pp. 270. 255. 


Reviewed by William Kneale ( Exeter College, Oxford) 


Tuts book is an attack on the philosophy of Wittgenstein and his followers, 
and in particular on the cult of ordinary language proclaimed by some of his 
Oxford disciples. The author does not undertake to trace the history of the 
movement in detail, but he formulates its main doctrines and techniques in 
epigrammatic fashion, shows how these are related one to another, considers 
why they are still taken seriously by some intelligent men in spite of defects 
which seem obvious to others, and expresses his distaste for the complacency 
which seems to him characteristic of the movement. His chief contention 
is put very clearly on page 153: “Many professional philosophers—particu- 
larly among those who have embraced Wittgensteinian Linguistic Philosophy 
—are alienated from natural and social science (and hence from the exciting 
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areas of intellectual advance), and are not deeply or originally involved in 
substantive moral, political and social issues. If philosophy were substantive, 
they would have to concede that they are not fit to be good practitioners of it: 
if, on the contrary, philosophy is shown to be essentially formal, second- 
otder, unsubstantive, this could hardly be more convenient. Linguistic 
Philosophy can be seen to provide a realm and an activity for philosophers, 
tailor-made for the requirements of some of the people who find themselves 
inheriting the task of teaching philosophy in the universities: a neutral realm, 
from which no guidance and no commitment on substantive issues is required; 
a verbal realm, which can be studied from the armchair without at the same 
time making any implausible claims to transcendental insights or faculties; a 
conservative realm, in which no surprising objects or conclusions can be found; 
and a polymorphic realm, in which no daring generalizations are allowed either 
and in which there is ample scope for continued, minute research.” 

Some of Mr. Gellner’s jokes seem to have been inserted for the special 
benefit of readers who are already familiar with the doings of modern 
British philosophers, but the work as a whole is addressed to those members 
of the general educated public who have heard of a Revolution in Philosophy 
and want to know whether it has produced anything both new and good. If 
such persons ask for an opinion about the correctness of Mr. Gellner’s story, 
it must be admitted that there are individuals and coteries who hold the views 
he describes and behave in a way that justifies his irritation. Furthermore, 
although an amateur psychologist cannot pretend to read their sub-conscious 
minds with certainty, Mr. Gellner’s explanation of their devotion to Linguistic 
Philosophy seems at least plausible. In the nineteenth century clerical dons 
who had not much interest in the great moral and intellectual problems of 
their time but felt some qualms about the importance of their vocation could 
get from the Oxford Movement of Newman and Pusey the comfortable 
assurance that as clergymen they were stewards of a great mystery. So too 
in the twentieth century some philosophical dons who realize that they are 
not much honoured in the world of science may perhaps get from the Oxford 
Movement of Ryle and Austin the agreeable conviction that as philosophers 
they too have a mystery, or at any rate a speciality, though paradoxically it is 
one which requires of its practitioners only a nice sense of English usage and 
familiarity with certain dialectical gambits. In this connexion it is a suggestive 
fact that Linguistic Philosophy of the kind described by Mr. Gellner flourishes 
chiefly among professional philosophers who say that there is no strictly 
philosophical interest in the study of mathematical logic or in any of those 
aspects of science which scientists themselves think philosophically interest- 
ing, e.g. cosmology. 

On the other hand the reader will be misled if he concludes from Mr. 
Gellner’s book that there is a united Wittgensteinian church containing for 
members all philosophers who are interested in the workings of ordinary 
language and inclined to accept any of the theses or practices which he lists 
as characteristic of Linguistic Philosophy. Mr. Gellner himself distinguishes 
among those he criticizes a Low Church party who ate more interested in 
Wittgenstein’s doctrine and a High Church party who are more interested in 
his ritual, but in fact the situation is even more complicated. Continuing the 
ecclesiastical metaphor, we may say that there are non-conformists and even 
infidels who believe they can accept parts of the complex here called Linguis- 
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tic Philosophy without giving up their own traditions. In so far as analytic 
philosophy is concerned with questions raised at the common-sense, pre- 
scientific level (e.g. that of the distinction between knowledge and belief), 
it is just the attempt to provide explicit formulations of implicit rules, and it 
proceeds very naturally by study of ordinary linguistic usage, though not 
by use of the crude Argument from Paradigm Cases. But in so far as analytic 
philosophy is concerned with topics that men raise only after the beginnings 
of scientific specialization (e.g. problems about the foundations of mathe- 
matics or difficulties in thinking about interaction between minds and bodies), 
it is itself part of the general scientific enterprise and therefore legislative 
rather than descriptive in its relations to language. In either case the aim 
may be described as clarification and articulation of concepts, but methods 
appropriate for the first kind of activity will be insufficient for the second. 
Because he is especially interested in enquiries of the second kind and eager 
to attack the regressive tendency of those whom he calls philosophical 
Narodniks (i.e. Linguistic Philosophers who repudiate any concern with 
science), Mr. Gellner sometimes writes as though there were never anything 
to be gained in philosophy from study of ordinary usage. But this mistaken 
thesis is not essential to his case against the Narodniks. 

Most readers will find Mr. Gellner’s book amusing, but it is a safe bet 
that some of those who are criticized will be angered and that they will 
accuse the author not only of misrepresentation but also of malevolence and 
bad taste. Certainly the tone and style are those of a bitter pamphlet but the 
work is not a collection of personal abuse and it cannot be dismissed as a 
book without serious aim or valid argument. Although it may generate 


odium philosophicum, this will not be altogether a bad thing if it leads 
Linguistic Philosophers to that explicit formulation of doctrines and pro- 
grammes which is what Mr. Gellner rightly demands, 


Individuals. By P. F. Strawson. London: Methuen. Pp. 256. 25s. 
Reviewed by Anthony Quinton (New College, Oxford) 


Tus is the most important and original work in technical philosophy to 
appear since Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations and in the special field 
of philosophical logic since Russell’s Philosophy of Logical Atomism and Witt- 
, genstein’s Tractatus. It is written in a most careful and premeditated style 
whose dignified elaboration is relieved with occasional strokes of wit. But 
it is not an easy book to read: partly because a very great deal of ground is 
covered with a minimum of repetition and example, partly because of the 
very high level of sophistication at which the subject is treated. Mr. Strawson 
is primarily interested in getting things right. The result is that he prefers 
to make unqualified affirmations of highly complicated theses rather than 
tentative or conjectural affirmations of simple ones. Not that his main 
conclusions cannot be compactly stated, but their statement involves new 
technical notions which take a good deal of understanding. The main 
contentions of the two parts of the book can be expressed with telegraphic 
brevity: material bodies and persons are the basic kinds of particular, particu- 
lars are the primary kind of individuals or logical subjects. In these assertions, 
however, the words ‘basic’ and ‘primary’ mean something a good deal mote 
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complicated than they do in the reductionist philosophy that stems from 
Russell and the early Wittgenstein. 

Mr. Strawson describes his undertaking as a piece of descriptive, as 
opposed to revisionary, metaphysics. Descriptive metaphysics, whose 
greatest exponents are Aristotle and Kant, is the attempt to delineate the 
general features of the world and of our situation in it on which the funda- 
mental and historically unchanging core of language depends. It aims to 
describe the ontological background of the conceptual apparatus we actually 
have where the more familiar revisionary metaphysics tries to recommend 
to us a new apparatus. The starting-point of the inquiry is his earlier investi- 
gations into the theory of reference, investigations which began with a 
critique of Russell’s influential theory of descriptions and which led to a 
fundamental reconsideration of the philosophical implications of formal 
logic. In asking, in effect,-“what must the world be like for us to be able to 
speak as we do’ Mr. Strawson is inquiring into the problem of substance 
which Aristotle held to be the central issue of first philosophy. In the past 
the quest for substance has been a search for what really exists, as contrasted 
with all the things whose existence is somehow derivative from that of the 
ultimately real things of which they are composed. Mr. Strawson is less 
parsimonious with the ascription of existence than the philosophers of this 
tradition but he retains their idea of things as being ordered on a scale of 
ontological priority even if he interprets position in this order in a subtler 
and more complicated way. 

To talk about the world as we do it must be possible to make identifying 
references to particular things. These references must distinguish things 
from others like them, they must be made to the unobserved as well as to the 
observed and they must be repeatable on temporally distinct occasions. 
Distinguishing reference can only be guaranteed by the use of a unified 
spatio-temporal framework. Reidentification of things involves the idea of 
unobserved existence, of objectivity, and thus of a distinction between the 
self and the not-self. These conditions of the possibility of reference in 
general entail that the basic particulars are things that are or have material 
bodies. Private entities, such as sense-impressions, cannot be basic for they 
can only be identified through the person, and thus body, that experiences 
them. Events, processes, etc., cannot be basic since they will only in extremely 
special and unlikely circumstances occur in such a way as to enable us to 
locate them in an individuating spatio-temporal framework, without reference 
to material bodies. In a fascinating chapter Mr. Strawson explores the 
hypothesis of a purely auditory, and thus non-spatial, world and concludes 
that however elaborately it is equipped with formal analogies to the crucial 
features of the actual world it will never compel us to introduce the idea of 
an objective particular. Turning to persons Mr. Strawson asks why we 
ascribe our experiences to anything at all, let alone to the same thing that we 
assctibe our physical characteristics to. He rejects both the Cartesian view 
that the word ‘I’ refers ambiguously to a human body or to a pure subject 
of experience and also what he calls the ‘no-ownership’ theory. Against 
both he holds that if any experiences are to be describable as mine it must be 
possible to ascribe experiences to others and I am primarily to be dis- 
tinguished from others as a body. This does not mean that I do not ascribe 
some experiences to myself in quite a different, and more direct, way from 
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that in which I ascribe them to others. But to learn the use of mental pre- 
dicates is to learn both aspects of their use. On his theory the continuation 
of experience after bodily death is conceivable but only for a person who has 
been embodied. Finally, in this part, he reinforces his view of the essential 
bodiliness of persons by a penetrating inquiry into Leibniz’s theory of 
monads, showing that the basic individuals of Leibniz’s system can only be 
particulars if an extra-logical assumption is made to the effect that God so 
arranges the world that no two monads have the same content. Without this 
assumption the basic individuals are of the nature of concepts or universals, 

In the second part of the book he asks why particulars are the primary 
logical subjects, what is the connection between the particular-universal 
distinction and the subject-predicate distinction. He explores two independ- 
ent criteria for the distinction of subject and predicate: a grammatical one 
which distinguishes substantival phrases as subjects from verbal phrases as 
predicates and a categorial one which distinguishes the subject as that element 
of a sentence which is an instance of or is characterized by the other. The 
two criteria are connected in that they both accord to subjects a kind of 
completeness which is not possessed by predicates. The substantive is 
complete by comparison with the verb since it can occur in any sort of 
utterance while the verb can only occur in a proposition. ‘The particular is 
complete because it presupposes an empirical fact about the world, that 
there is such a thing as the particular identifyingly referred to, whereas the 
universal is incomplete, its introduction into a proposition presupposes only 
the tautology that something is an instance of it or nothing is. 

At this point the most difficult, speculative and fascinating part of the book 
begins, fifty pages of brilliant ingenuity and penetration which defy useful 
summary. Their purpose is to avoid an apparent circularity. Every reference 
to a particular presupposes the acceptance of an existential assumption, but, 
as against Quine and the Russellian tradition, the understanding of existential 
statements presupposes the idea of reference to definitely identified particulars 
in statements which act as premises for existential generalisation. Mr. 
Strawson argues that we could, with enormous complication, say what we 
want to with a language in which there were no particulars as subjects but 
only such more logically primordial subjects as place-times. As things are 
we have an illustration of such a language in the use of ‘feature-placing 
sentences’ like ‘it is raining’ or ‘there is snow here’. From such presuppos- 
tionless assertions we could derive the general idea of a particular and thus 
' give sense to the existential assumptions which underly the great mass of 
our references to particular things. 

This remarkable book provides material for years of fruitful discussion 
among philosophers and is a magnificent example of how the largest philoso- 
phical questions can be treated with the highest standards of precision. 


Meaning and Necessity. By Rudolf Carnap. Cambridge University 
Press for the University of Chicago Press. 135. 6d. 


Reviewed by Anthony Quinton (New College, Oxford) 


Meaning and Necessity is the most interesting and useful outcome of its author’s 
preoccupation during his first years in the United States with semantics 4 
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expounded by Tarski. His two other treatises on the subject seemed to 
show that a technique that had given valuable service in the analysis of 
constructed formal languages led only to a multiplication of terms and a 
reduplication of problems when applied to natural language. Even here the 
terminological fecundity of semantics is very much in evidence and Professor 
Carnap’s coinages are generally Gothic and unattractive. On its first appear- 
ance it was severely criticised by Professor Ryle (in Philosophy for 1949) but 
his failure to see any point at all in Carnap’s view that subjects, predicates and 
sentences were analogous in possessing two dimensions of meaning now 
appears rather obtuse. For despite all the extravagance of its formal apparatus 
this book is valuable as expounding in full a theory of meaning that has its 
roots in the work of Frege and has been of the widest influence. In this 
reasonably priced paperbacked form the second edition (1956) of the original 
work is reproduced with the supplement of five articles on cognate subjects, 
most notably Carnap’s important, if rather evasive, answer to Quine: 
Empiricism, Semantics and Ontology. The main aim of the book is to develop 
a technique of meaning analysis applicable to all types of expression. The 
technique developed is applied to the problem of intensional statements and, 
in particular, to that of belief-statements whose truth-value is independent 
of that of the clause conveying the belief. There is a useful chapter in which 
Carnap expounds the views of meaning analysis of Frege, Russell, Church 
and Quine, collectively described as ‘the method of the name-relation’ and 
criticizes them by reference to his own ‘method of extension and intension’, 
perhaps rather exaggerating in the process the differences between the two 
methods. In a fourth chapter he argues that no distressing multiplication 
of entities is involved in his theory since an adequate semantical language 
can be constructed which involves no duplication of terms for properties 
and classes. Finally he attempts to define the basic concepts of modal logic 
in terms of his initial apparatus. The chief virtue of the book is its systematic 
character. From Frege to Quine most philosophical logicians have restricted 
themselves by piecemeal and local assaults on the problems involved. The 
book is marked by a genial tolerance. Carnap sees himself as proposing 
conventions rather than as asserting truths. However he provides plenty of 
matter for argument. 


The Concise Encyclopaedia of Living Faiths. Edited by R. C. Zaehner. 
London: Hutchinson, New Horizon Books, 1959. Pp. 431. Illustrated 
505. 


Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 


Since the last war disillusionment with the ideals of Western culture has 
caused many people to look with hopeful interest towards the ancient 
teligions of the East. This tendency has coincided with the emancipation 
of the Asian peoples from Western political domination, which in turn has 
produced among many of them an awakened confidence in their own 
cultural heritage and an eagerness to repudiate any semblance of their subjec- 
tion to Western cultural influences. There has consequently been an increas- 
ing need for an authoritative survey of the chief religions, currently effective 
among mankind, which would concisely, yet adequately, describe their 
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different aspects are treated severally by five authorities), Islam and Zoroast- 
rianism. The section entitled “Wisdom” comprises Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism (sub-divided into ‘the Theravada’, ‘the MahayAna’, and ‘in China 
and Japan’), Shinto, Confucianism, and Taoism. The editor ends with two 
chapters entitled “A New Buddha and a New Tao” and “Conclusion”. 
Brief bibliographies are appended to each chapter, and the work is well 
illustrated, though the relevancy of some of the pictures is not clear. For a 
work which includes so much detailed material the index is not adequate. 

The very able account of Judaism by R. J. Z. Werblowsky is significant for 
the comparatively short space devoted to the problem of the origins of 
Israelite religion, which by Christian scholars is deemed of basic importance. 
What is surely one of the most crucial subjects in this survey, namely, Early 
Christianity, is unfortunately dealt with most inadequately. J. G. Davies, 
who is responsible for this section, although he gives an able account of the 
development of the Trinitarian and Christological beliefs, conveys no idea 
of the complexity of the problem of Christian Origins. One can truly sym- 
pathize about the intractable difficulties which must have confronted him in 
seeking to provide a concise account of the beginnings of Christianity in such 
a work as this. But any account which does not properly grapple with the 
problem of the sources, that cites the recorded sayings of Christ as his verba 
ipsissima, that does not give priority to the Pauline record, and that ignores 
the significance of Paul’s conflict with the Jerusalem Urgemeinde, cannot be 
accepted as sound. Here we touch too upon the question of the historical 
element in Christianity with which we must deal again in discussing Professor 
Zaehner’s conclusions. 

Fr. Corbishley’s account of Roman Catholicism since the Reformation has, 
significantly, a twofold apologetic theme, namely, to justify the Society of 
Jesus and modern Roman doctrinal and disciplinary developments. It was 
interesting to learn from him that de la Taille’s Mysterium Fidei can still be 
referred to as a “magisterial volume”’, and that current thought in the Roman 
Church could lead to Mary’s being proclaimed as “Co-redemptrix” with 
Christ. Professor Zaehner, as might be expected from his mastery of Iranian 
studies, contributes a valuable account of Zoroastrianism. Particularly 
notable is his emphasis that the primaeval dualism taught by Zarathustra 
derived from choice and not from nature. Miss L. B. Horner writes about 
the Theravada form of Buddhism, giving a lucid exposition of what is meant 
by the “‘Not-Self” and of the element of continuity between succeeding states 
of consciousness. She incidentally appears to accept the historicity of the 
transactions of the first council held after the death of the Buddha. One has 
learned to expect from the pen of Dr. E. Conze enlightenment about the 
more esoteric aspects of Buddhism, and his account of the Mahiyana finely 
fulfills such expectations. Characteristically, he frequently seems to resort to 
paradox, and most notably when, after a truly inspired account of the Buddha 
and the Bodhisattva natures, he remarks: “In actual reality there are no 
Buddhas, no Bodhisattvas, no perfections, no stages, and no paradises— 
none of all this”. The explanation lies in his account of what he calls the 
Buddhist faculty of “‘skill in means”. A. L. Basham in his study of Hinduism 
tightly lays emphasis on the documentary value of the hymns of popular 
Hinduism, and, commenting upon earlier Christian hopes of the conversion 
of Hindu India, he maintains that, although the old caste and ritual systems 
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are dying, the gap is being filled by new developments within Hinduism 
itself, and whatever mark Christianity will make will be “only at second 
hand”. Sir H. A. R. Gibb ends his study of Islam with the remark that the 
future of this faith turns on whether it can remain “a comprehensive culture 
based on a religion, or become a ‘church’, a religious institution accepted by 
larger or smaller bodies of adherents within the framework of a secular 
civilisation.” 

In his chapter on ““A New Buddha and a New Tao” Professor Zaehner 
sets forth the interesting thesis that the “depth psychology” of Jung and the 
“metaphysics” of Marxism constitute two modern manifestations of the 
innate human need for religion. And he thinks that, “if the Marxists ever 
saw fit to come to terms with Jungian psychology, they might find that 
whereas the thought of Engels is in harmony with the Tao-te-Ching, that of 
Jurig is no less in line with the psychological theories of the Buddhists and 
Hindus. The combination of the two might well prove irresistible, for both 
of them have succeeded in re-creating ancient doctrines in a modern and 
‘scientific’ form. Against such a combination, he believes that only the 
three great monotheistic religions would stand firm (but he is doubtful about 
Islam). Although he declares that it is not his task as editor of such a sym- 
posium to “assign stars” of merit to the religions concerned, Professor § 
Zaehner writes as a convinced Christian, and of the Roman communion. It 
is right and proper that he should; for, after all, this book is addressed to 
Western, not Eastern, readers. But to the mind of the present reviewer, in 
putting his case, Professor Zaehner neglects to consider two vital issues. 
First, it is significant that no discussion is given to the subject of fear as a 
factor in religion—clearly the issue cannot be discussed here, but its mere 
mention should suffice to recall its foundational significance. Secondly, 
Professor Zaehner seems to base his confidence in the truth of Christianity on 
the assumption of the historicity of the Resurrection of Jesus. His confidence 
here is natural, and it is in line with Fr. Corbishley’s unsupported assertion 
that recent trends in New Testament study justify the traditional intet- 
pretation. But this is truly a case of whistling loudly in the dark to keep up 
one’s courage. For, whatever quirks of fashionthere may be in current 
New Testament thought, the damage done by a century of criticism to the 
traditional exegesis is irreparable; this is a fact, and it must be faced. The real 
issue for the Christian’apologist is “In what sense do the claims of Christianity 
depend essentially“on"the authentication of history?” It is surely significant 
‘that no definition”is given in this book of Christianity as an “historical” 
religion, while the Modernist movement in the Roman Catholic Church is 
quickly passed over as a “sad story”. 

A few remarks are necessary about the format of the book. This is an 
important book; but it is printed in double-columned pages in a small type 
which is most trying to the eyes—probably the question of expense must be 
accepted as a fair excuse. The volume is also given a garish coloured wrappet 
which makes it look more like a child’s Christmas annual than the work of 
serious scholarship which it truly is. 
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Zen and Japanese Culture. By D. 'T. Suzuki. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1959. Pp. 478. 55. 


Reviewed by A. N. Marlow (University of Manchester) 


Tuts book is a re-issue, with alterations and additions, of the author’s 
Zen Buddhism and Its Influence on Japanese Culture, which was published in 
Kyoto in 1938 and has hitherto, in England at any rate, been accessible only 
to the favoured few. 

In some respects it is the most all-embracing, though in others it is one of 
the most limited, of the author’s books on Zen. It is by far the most factual, 
since it deals exclusively with the impact of Zen on Japanese culture, and has 
chapters on swordsmanship (two), the art of tea (two), Zen and haiku (the 
seventeen-syllable utterante that is Japan’s peculiar contribution to poetry), 
Zen and Nature and Zen and Confucianism. Even here, or rather especially 
here, the mysterious inexpressibility of Zen is apparent. The complete and 
perfect swordsman is not he who seeing a cushion falling on his head cuts 
it in two before it reaches the floor, but he who sees the cushion poised above 
him and quietly removes it. The tea-ceremony, conducted with the fewest 
§ possible materials, is of significance only against the great Void—the kettle 
simmering in emptiness, in complete contrast to the earthy comfort of 
Cowper’s loud-hissing urn. 

How much of swordsmanship and judo and tea-ceremony is Zen and how 
much is purely the Japanese temperament? Certainly the love of wabi 
‘insufficiency’, and sabi ‘loneliness’, as evidenced in the tiny gardens and the 
bare tea-rooms, the one-corner style of painting and the 4aiku or seventeen- 
syllable poem, are Japanese through and through. Again, much in the arts 
of swordsmanship and archery that is put down to Zen is pure Tao, even to 
the identity of key phrases, as anyone will see who reads Herrigel’s Zen in the 
Art of Archery. It seems that the Mahayana doctrine of sanyata, the Void, 
provides exactly the right philosophical background for the Japanese love of 
frugality, since all things are Zen. The chapters on swordsmanship, though a 
fascinating revelation of the Japanese intentness on death, are to my mind 
unduly long, and even the delightful chapter on the Aaiku suffers from the 
attempt at commentary. 

As a kind of refrain, much more noticeable in the later version of the book, 
is the insistence that Zen is not a moral nor even a philosophical discipline, 
but is ‘extremely flexible in adapting itself to almost any philosophy and 
moral doctrine so long as its intuitive teaching is not interfered with’ (p. 63). 
It is this emphasis on the Unconscious that attracts psychologists from Jung 
nee and is the weakness as well as the strength of Zen as expounded 
today. 

Not even Dr. Suzuki’s most fervent admirers would deny that he can be 
diffuse and repetitive. This book does not exhibit these defects in any marked 
degree, but the chapter on Zen and Confucianism is hard to follow, and 
indeed all his books would be greatly improved by a little more background 
material, even at the expense of a few monkish anecdotes. 

Zen has aroused most interest in America, and this re-issue is directed very 
clearly to the American market. As compared with the 1938 version the 
spelling has been Americanized, and the frontispiece, a drawing of persim- 
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mons by Mokkei, is meant to catch the American eye. Although this book 
is sumptuously illustrated, as compared with the earlier version there are 
losses as well as gains. One misses the one-corner sketch of waves on the 
seashore and the superb drawing of chrysanthemums in the rain, as well as 
Ryokwan’s self-portraits, for which the staring eyes of Musashi (plates 38 and 
39) and the plump face of Hakuin (plate 40) are a poor substitute. It is a pity, 
too, that the account of the Noh play occupies a much smaller space than 
in the original volume. 

There is a good, though far from complete, bibliography and a full index. 
Of all Dr. Suzuki’s books this is the one with the widest appeal. 


The Politics of English Dissent: the religious aspects of liberal and humani- 
tarian reform movements from 1815 to 1848. By Raymond G. Cowherd. 
London: Epworth Press. Pp. 242. 21s. 


Reviewed by Roger Thomas (Dr. Williams’s Library, London) 


THE Epworth Press has done a useful service in giving this American 
publication of 1956 a wider circulation by reprinting it in an English edition. 
It is an excellent and much needed attempt to draw together the threads of 
Nonconformist political activity in the first half of the last century. In spite 
of the reference to “humanitarian reform movements” in the sub-title, the 
activity of Dissenters in securing the removal of their own grievances is as 
fully dealt with as other subjects. There are useful accounts of the growth of 
religious liberty and the redress of religious grievances, of the agitation for 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and of the-radical reform of Parliament, of the rise 
of popular education and the beginnings of national education, of the repeal 
of the corn laws and of factory legislation. The parliamentary side of this 
activity is well described, as is also the course of organized agitations outside 
Parliament. 

The difficulty of telling such a story as this is the exceedingly complex 
nature of the material to be brought into some sort of order. That the writer 
has succeeded so well in bringing this material under review makes his book § 
a valuable contribution to an important subject. But when his publisher 
claims that “he provides a. . . definitive study of the period” he goes too far. 
There are aspects of the situation that would have to come into a definitive 
account whose absence may be forgiven in a study which concentrates in the 
‘main on the public and parliamentary showing of Dissenters. 

For instance, the period 1815 to 1848 will be incompletely understood 
without some fuller reference to the social thought of at least certain sections 
of Dissent in the late eighteenth century; however lightly sketched i in, such 
an introduction is needed here. : 

Again, the first chapter on social and political alignments of the Dissenting 
denominations (seven pages), fair-minded as it is, is inadequate to bring out 
sufficiently their distinctive, if often confused, differences of outlook and 
often, too, of social status. We are sometimes given brief biographies of 
prominent leaders; their early religious aspirations are stressed, but less so 
their social and economic position. We are told much about the agitation 
for the Ten Hours Bill in factories and of the activities of Dissenters on both 
sides of the question, but little of their background. For instance we are not 
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told that Mark Philips, one of the opponents of the Bill, was a mill-owner, 
as was also John Fielden who led for it in Parliament (that Fielden was so is 
not mentioned in this connection), or that both belonged to the same 
denomination. And it seems a rather inadequate summing up to be told that 
“John Bright and William Johnson Fox devoted themselves to free trade, 
but the same idealism prevented them from crusading for the factory 
children.” He is right to stress the expressed idealism of these men, but it is 
not cynicism to suggest that the whole story of their motives is not expressed 
in Parliamentary speeches. 

Though differences amongst Dissenters are noted from time to time, the 
total impression is apt to be one of far greater unity than perhaps existed. 
One has the feeling that, to an extent not here fully allowed for, the Dissenters 
wete like the famous porcupines driven together by the cold—if they came 
too close, they wounded éach other; if they kept too far apart, they froze. 
Thus in the pages devoted to the very creditable agitation in support of 
Catholic Emancipation we hear of Unitarians opening a campaign for this 
in 1829, but we are not told that the Body of Dissenting Ministers in London 
neatly split over the question, or that from this dissension arose the eventual 
elimination of Unitarians from that Body in 1836. 

On a number of occasions one notices the lack of details that should have 
been filled in in any definitive study. A comparison is made with the advan- 
tages of Scottish education, but what these advantages were is not specified. 
Allusion is made to the founding of University College, London, but what 
it was all about is left without adequate explanation, and the contrast with the 
“national universities”, an odd phrase for Oxford and Cambridge, leaves one 
wondering what London University was when it came to be founded. 

But these are small points. They might not be worth mentioning, but for 
the unwarranted suggestion that we have here a definitive study of the 
subject. At the same time they do show what must not be expected of this 
book while giving full credit for its masterly analysis of the course of events in 
and out of Parliament. 

The book has a good and intelligent, though not impeccable, index. 


Gottes ist der Orient. Festschrift fiir Professor D. Dr. Otto Eissfeldt, 

yu seinem 70. Geburtstag am 1. September 1957. Edited by Arno 

rane: Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1959. Pp. 197. 
M 20. 


Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


Tue collection of essays on Ugarit nach Oumran which appeared in honour 
of Professor Hissfeldt’s seventieth birthday, and was reviewed in this Journal 
in January 1959, pp. 204-06, was an international affair. Scholars from a 
dozen countries were represented among its contributors. The present 
volume, in comparison, is a more intimate birthday-gift by Eissfeldt’s close 
friends and colleagues, chiefly from Halle University, the seat of the honoured 
scholar’s professional activities. In another sense, however, the Festschrift 
Gottes ist der Orient covers a wider sphere: the studies it contains are not 
limited to the field of Old Testament and oriental research, but in addition 
to these comprise subjects evincing a great variety of interests. The New 
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Testament, Hellenistica, papyrology, Coptica, Byzanto-Slavica are repte- 
sented; there are contributions on moral philosophy and of a re/igions- 
geschichtlich character; other disquisitions are devoted to subjects on aesthetics 
and theology, on missionary work and literature, on Luther’s beliefs, on 
academic disputes during the 18th century, on the treatment of a classical 
motif—Iphigenia’s return—in modern poetry, and last but not least, on 
problems that confront the teaching of theology in modern times, especially 
under the impact of atheistic thought. To do justice to a book of such diverse 
interests in a rnanner paying equal attention to its many topics is beyond the 
capacity of a single reviewer. Only a small section of its contents can, 
therefore, be noted in this place. 

Brief, but weighty, is Professor Erich Klostermann’s (Ha//e) discussion 
“Zur Apologie des Paulus. Galater, 1, 10—z2, 21” (pp. 84-87). Not only 
what is said in this essay on the identity of the Judaizers who are mentioned 
in the Epistle to the Galatians is informative, but the writer’s argument for 
preferring the shorter text in Gal. ii. 4 f. merits serious consideration. 
Klostermann adduces reasons in favour of his preference for this usually 
discarded reading from the history of the apostle Paul’s missionary activities. 

Another New Testament topic is treated by Professor Ethelbert Stauffer 
( Erlangen) in “Neue Wege der Jesusforschung” (pp. 161-186)—but wherein 
the ‘novelty’ of Stauffer’s exposition consists, is difficult to see. An im- 
moderate amount of credulity is revealed in his treatment of the Marcan 
presentation concerning controversies between Jesus and his opponents. 
These controversies undoubtedly reflect the state of tension prevailing in the 
Second Evangelist’s own time between Jews and Christians, so that the 
Evangelist’s presentation of the life of Jesus is coloured by conditions which 
obtained long after the crucifixion. Stauffer, however, rashly assumes every 
dispute which Mark reports to offer biographically useful, and reliable, 
information for a “Life” of Jesus. Vague terms, such as Thorajudentum and 
Thorajuristen, are introduced to conjure up a spurious reality. These terms 
are meaningless; all Judaism in the New Testament period was “Thora- 
judentum”; the Judaism of Jesus no less than that of Sadducees, Zealots, 
Essenes, Baptists, Pharisees and other groups. Professor Stauffer takes even 
data from the Talmud, later still than Mark, as valid indications of the legal 
order as it existed in Jesus’ time. He arrives in this way at conclusions that 
are new only insofar as historical caution is forgotten. 

A disquisition on the disappearance of the term ‘Lord of Hosts’ in certain 
post-exilic writings from the Old Testament is the subject of Lector Werner 
Kessler (Gnadau) study “Aus welchen Griinden wird die Bezeichnung Jahwe 
Zebaoth in der spateren Zeit gemieden?” (pp. 79-83). It is an interesting 
study. Substantial is Professor Gerhard Delling’s (Halle) essay ““Wundet- 
Allegorie-Mythus bei Philon von Alexandreia” (pp. 42-68). Apart from its 
importance for the study of Philo it deepens our insight into the way in 
which Philo’s contemporaries viewed the miraculous. Professor Ernst 
Barnikol (Ha//e) has searched among the August Dillman Nachlass in the 
archives at Marburg; he found unpublished letters from Julius Wellhausen. 
Barnikol uses these letters to delineate decisive moments in the life of the 
great critic in a study “Wellhausen’s Briefe aus seiner Greifswalder Zeit 
(1872-1879)” (pp. 28-39) and to describe Wellhausen’s conflict as scholar 
and as theologian in the decade 1872-1882. 
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A brief survey by Lector Konrad von Rabenau (Nawmburg) on Otto 
Eissfeldt’s scholastic career will be welcomed by all who have profited from 
Eissfeldt’s researches. 

Some of the contributions to this volume have been previously published 
in some of the Wissenschaftliche Zeitschriften of various East German Univer- 
sities; one was published in the Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache und Alter- 
tumskunde. ‘This does in no way detract from the value of the volume now 
presented. As periodicals published by learned institutions in East Germany 
are practically inaccessible to scholars in Western Europe, the Festschrift 
serves as a window through which we see something of the important work 
being done in the fields of biblical and related studies in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

There is an error in the table of contents; the contribution by Lecturer 
Jan Milos Lochman (Prague) “Der Atheismus—eine Frage an die Kirche” 
(pp. 94-98) is unaccountably omitted. 

Concluding this necessarily selective review of the contents of this Eissfeldt 
Festschrift, we may welcome the opportunity it offers of deepening acquaint- 
ance with the work of East European scholarship. “Wer sich selbst und 
andre kennt, wird auch hier erkennen: Orient und Okzident sind nicht 
mehr zu trennen. Sinnig zwischen beiden Welten sich zu wiegen, lass ich 
gelten. Also zwischen Ost und Westen sich bewegen, sei’s zum Besten!”’ 


Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums. Thitd revised edition. By Martin 
Dibelius, with a supplement from Gerhard Iber. Edited by Giinther 
Bornkamm. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. Pp. 
v.+ 327. In paper cover DM 16; bound DM 19,80. 


Das Neue Testament. Geschichte der Erforschung seiner Probleme (Otbis 
Academicus. Problemgeschichten der Wissenschaft in Dokumenten 
und Darstellungen, Band III/3). By Werner Georg Kiimmel. Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Verlag Karl Alber, 1958. Pp. xvi + 596. Bound DM 


42,50. 
Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


THE new edition of Dibelius’s Formgeschichte appears at a time when the 
battle for recognition of the so-called “form-critical” method of New 
Testament research has lost much of its heat. Form criticism is an indis- 
pensible tool in the examination of traditions that have become incorporated 
into the Gospels. It is no longer disputed that the oldest strata of Gospel 
tradition consist of brief, concise units, classified by Dibelius as “paradigm”, 
“Novelle (tale)”, “legend”, “paraenesis (exhortation)”, etc. even if in 
certain instances the actual type of a particular Gospel story may still appear 
to elude the proposed scheme. It is good to have the book in a revised edition 
with an enlarged index. Basically it is the same as the (second) edition of 
1933. A survey of “form-critical” literature on the New Testament, published 
in the last quarter of the century, by Dr. Gerhard Iber (cf. “Zur Formge- 
schichte der Evangelien”, Theologische Rundschau Neue Folge vol. 24, 1956/57, 
pp. 283-338) brings the work up to date as far as bibliographical references 
ate concerned, and delineates the difference between formgeschichtlich and 
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redaktionsgeschichtlich, thus acquainting the reader with more recent trends in 
the study of the Gospels. 

Professor Kiimmel’s Das Neue Testament—Geschichte der Erforschung 
seiner Probleme is a most helpful publication. The author surveys the history 
of New Testament study in the last three centuries. What Albert Schweitzer 
did for the Leben-Jesu-Forschung, Kiimmel does in a more comprehensive 
manner for a variety of problems with regard to the different aspects from 
which the New Testament may be viewed: the literary, the ‘‘religions- 
geschichtlich”, the critical-theological, and other domains of scholarly 
interest. Kiimmel shows how scholars have successively become aware of 
certain problems, and what methods of approach they have adopted in trying 
to solve them. The plan of the book is both simple and thorough. Professor 
Kiimmel commands an amazing knowledge of literature that has been written 
on the New Testament at any time and anywhere. He introduces the writers 
with a brief characterization of their aims and methods, and then lets the 
authors speak for themselves by quoting large sections from their works, 
thus giving salient passages in the words of the scholars concerned (all 
quotations are given in German). The reader has thus a compendium of 
representative views in a single volume and is able to follow the trend of 
scholarship throughout successive generations. Critical insight and great 
erudition have combined in bringing about a unique presentation of the 
history of New Testament studies. The book will not only facilitate further 
research, but being set forth in such a lucid manner it will be readily under- 
stood by any person of average intelligence, however unfamiliar he may be 
with the technicalities of the subject. There can be no doubt that this book 
is admirably suited for wide diffusion of knowledge concerning the main 
problems of New Testament scholarship. For readers who have no German, 
a translation of this book into English is certainly called for. 


Atlas of the Early Christian World. By Professot F. Van der Meer and 
Christine Mohrmann; translated and edited by Mary F. H. Hedlund 
and Professor H. H. Rowley. Nelson. Pp. 216; 40 maps and 614 
plates. 7os. 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


Tuts beautiful book follows the pattern of two earlier books by the same 
publishers, At/as of the Bible and Atlas of Western Civilisation, and has the 
same wealth of maps and photographs, with commentary. In one respect 
only it is less successful than Af/as of Western Civilisation, in that the maps are 
all at the beginning of the book, instead of appearing in chronological order 
among the pictures; they are in consequence rather unrelated to the rest of 
the text. 

The earliest years of the Christian church are of course difficult to illustrate, 
for there are no archaeological remains of this period. The editors fill the 
gap, not altogether successfully, with portraits of Roman emperors. But as 
soon as there are Christian objects and buildings to photograph, the book 
becomes a fascinating record, especially valuable because early Christianity 
seen in terms of physical objects is rather different from early Christianity 
understood through documentary evidence. 





Translated and edited by Kenprick GRoBEL, D.D. 
Discovered in _ r Egypt some two years befo sre the Dead Sea Scroll fragments, this is part 
which brings to light for the first time the writir igs of the 
ent which had sO gre at an influence on the early Christians. 
in the study of early Christian times, translated and 


ota library of tl > Gnosti t 
philosop shical-re iene m« 
A document of the first importance 


edited by a distinguished New Testament theologian and Coptic scholar. March, 16s. net. 


A COMMENTARY ON 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
Froyp V. FILSON, D.D. 


Professor Filson’s main concern is to make clear how St. Matthew understood the G« pel, 
and what he wanted the Church to learn from his book. He discusses the background against 
I ing the striking combination of Jewish-Christian atmosphere 


which it was written, « mphasis 

and world mission, and points out the significance of the Old Testament passages quoted. 
His fresh translation complements his lucid Commentary in expounding and clarifying the 
Gospel. t. 


niet n Black’s New Testament Commentaries: St. Luke by A. R. C. Leaney, 


The Acts by C. S. C. Williams, 25s. net ; Romans by C. K. Barrett, 26s. net ; Philippians 


W. Beare, 16s. net 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD 


EDUARD SCHWEIZER, HERMANN KLEINKNECHT and others 

Translated and edited by A. E. seroieg 
No systematic treatment of the Biblical concept of “spit rit’’ has yet been attempted in 
bl Ker y Words series, the greater part of which is taken up 
with a translation of Eduard Schweizer’s exhaustive sticks on the Spirit in the New Testa- 
nent, will fill a serious gap in the theologian’s equipment. The book also contains translations 
f the articles in Kittel on the Spirit of God in the usage of classical Greek, the Old Testament, 


and Rabbinic Judaism. May. 16s. net. 


English, and this book in the Bi 


Important New Editions 


Martin NotTH 
Hailed on pub slication two years ago as ‘‘a major event,’’ ‘‘a magnificent work,’’ ‘‘masterly, 
kely to be superseded for many years,’’ the somewhat unsatisfactory English translation 
ssor Noth’s great history has been very thoroughly revised by Dr. P. R. Ackroyd 
March. 2s. net. 


‘cond edition 


THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE 
in the Fullness of the Church 
Edited by CANON KENNETH M. CAREY 
| movement, ¢ spec ially concernine Anglicans on the one hand and 
s on the other, has called for a new and revised edition of this 
i historical and doctrinal outlines 
March. 8s. 6d 


EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 


c| ear es ; 
ods: 12: SELLY, DAD, 
ily’s much-needed study has already necessitated a new 


y 


of modifications and additions, and has brought up-to- 


bibliographies which are such a valuable feature. March. 308, net. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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Who would have guessed from the documents how second-hand and 
imitative arly Christian art was? Of course it was an uncreative period in 
art generally; but one would have expected the new faith to bring a new 
artistic impul: sc. It did not happen; C hristians mere ‘ly adapted the forms and 
types of eat art, even for their most sacred symbols. The typical early 
Christian symbol, the fish (was it of Etruscan ort a as D. H. Lawrence 
suggested?), did not lend itself to artistic expte: sion: ; disconcerting to 
find a mosaic pavement in a church depicting cu ids j in row-boats, fishing 
with rod and line. ( me ist was pictured as a classical shepherd, and later as a 
Greek philosopher; the familiar crucified sufferer is a later conception. 

Some popular theories of early Christian worship seem to be corrected by 
study of the — logical remains. Dom Gregory Dix, following earlier 
authorities, said that the typical church-building developed out of the atrium 
of a Roman mansion, roofed over. This now seems unlikely. The Christian 
basilica was merely an adaptation of the common form of a public hall, used 


in the Mediterranean world for many purposes. The altar was originally 
not, or at least not always, in front of the apse, as has been confidentl 


asserted (Gregory Dix said that it was in the place of the chopping-block in 
the old Roman farm-yard, with the duck p pond, become the impluvium, as 
the font!). There are too many surviving ruins wae early basilicas where 
scratches in the mosaic pavement or the bases of canopy-pillars indicate that 
the square wooden table which was the earliest Christian altar was often 
placed in the middle of the building, half-way between the apse opr the 
opposite end. We do not know how the congregation arrange ‘d itself about 
the altar, in the days before Constantine; it is possible that the “see nied 
his throne in the apse when eng: 1ged as a magistrate and administrator, and 
sat elsewhere on a movable throne sri the sacraments. The editors make 








clear that the stone tables in the catacombs were not altars, nor the stone 
armchairs episcopal thrones Pea are found also a Etruscan tombs), but 
were used for funeral and memorial feasts, after the common practice of the 
Roman world, pagan and Christian alike. Some of the catacomb paintings, 


ee. ee 


depicting ceremonial meals, may after all not indicate eucharists, as has been 
assumed, 

The story is carried right up to the 7th century, in amazing wealth of 
pictures, showing how Christian art began tentatively and naively, with 
borrowed S\ mbols, achieved confidence and in 1uthentic stvle of its own, 
until the barbarian flood opened a new chapter, 


SOME BOOKS RECEIVED 


usion of 2 book in this list d ; not preclude a subsequent notic 
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opment of solidarity in thought to which our world is committed. It is 
no exaggeration to say that this book in its theme and in its serene prose 
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and authority 4?s 
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by R. OSBORN 













Is the humanist condemnation of such things as race hatred and torture entirely 
justified?) The author, using psychological and social theory answers this pr »blem 
and dis s the many aspects of humanism and moral theor 
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